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#TxE mystery. which enshrouds the proceedings of our councils 
defence has long been an anachronism, and is fast becoming a 
ger.’ So wrote Colonel Repington in 1903. At that time we 
i just emerged from :the South African War and were feeling 

Mar from exhilarated over the conduct of the campaign. So much 
"80, indeed, that it became possible to awaken general interest in 
Army reform. And there took place not only the formation of a 

Defence Committee for the better co-ordination of the work of 

ithe two services, which exists to-day: under the name of the 

“Committee of Imperial Defence, but also a whole series of reforms 

| 80 fundamental in character as to change the military organisation. 

“These included; between 1906 and 1912, the formation of a 

General Staff for the Army, the creation of an Expeditionary 

Force, the reorganisation of the Reserves, the establishment of 

tthe Officers’ Training Corps, and, finally, the formation of rough 

_ «machinery for the co-operation of the Dominions. Had it not 

— for the standard of preparation which these reforms ensured, 
e sad story of the-Great War would have been an even sadder 
+ for this country. 
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In those now far-off days when Colonel Repington sounded 
his warning, war was still mainly the affair of the Regular services 
and the Government. The instruction of public opinion was 
necessary only to a very minor degree—that of keeping it from 
obstructing necessary measures by objecting to expenditure. 
And while this instruction became, of necessity, of greater 
intensity as we pursued our increasingly costly policy of naval 
predominance, its scope remained the same. Then came the war, 
which, shattering all preconceived ideas of how war could affect 
a nation and passing over us like a plague, left us deprived of a 
generation of men, with a national debt of incomprehensible size 
and a completely new set of conditions and values, so different 
from the old that we have not yet absorbed them. For, though 
fifteen years have passed, we can show no readjustments to our 
defensive system such as those carried out after South Africa. It 
has been felt, no doubt, that general world exhaustion provided 
all we needed by way of security, and that the financial and 
economic crises should absorb all our attention. Yet, did we 
pause to consider, we should undoubtedly realise that many of 
our ills were traceable directly to the war, and that very many 
of these were due entirely to our unpreparedness for it, and that 
if we are again caught the results of our work of reconstruction 
will be brought to naught. It required two years to complete our 
material discrepancy in armaments (and surely this is a refutation 
of the Geneva theory that armaments caused the war), but it took 
longer still to produce anything approaching efficiency, if we ever 
in reality achieved it, in national and military leadership. The 
shortening of the war by only one year, which might have been 
accomplished by either, would have saved us in money some 
£3,000,000,000 and in casualties 2,000,000 men. 

Such was the cost of unpreparedness in the past. And this 
unpreparedness was due largely to that secrecy in our councils of 
defence which kept the public mind in ignorance of the unjusti- 
fiable risks that lack of efficient organisation was incurring, and 
which still persists in doing so. Have circumstances so changed 
that this is a desirable or necessary policy, or, on the contrary, 
does public ignorance to-day in this and still another form not 
constitute the gravest phase of this country’s unpreparedness ? 

Speculation on national preparedness for war has, for the 
ordinary man, resolved itself into one comforting reflection—the 
sea surrounds us and our Navy rules it. And he still thinks that 
this is so, and, as he is called upon to pay £4,500,000 a month to 
maintain the Navy, he is fully entitled to do so. Any uneasiness 
about the air and the Army is removed by comforting official 
assertions about disarmament. He is not very clear as to what 
these really amount to, but when the Prime Minister himself and 
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other members of the Cabinet explain that our apparent defence- 
lessness will be put right by the imminent achievement of parity 
by disarmament, and that any rearmament would prejudice this, 
he feels that that must be so. He does not reflect on the strange 
incongruity of the maintenance of a first-class standard at sea, a 
sixth-class standard in the air, and no standard at all on the 
land. Nor does he reflect that if a first-class standard at sea is 
not prejudicial to disarmament, a first-class standard in other 
respects would not be either. 

The official attitude to questions on defence is still one of 
extreme intolerance at what is regarded as unjustifiable inter- 
ference in a private matter affecting only the Government and the 
services, and can be fitly met by evasive or equivocal answers, or 
even a complete refusal to provide the information. This con- 
ception dates from the period out of which we were just emerging 
in 1903. It is not surprising, then, that confusion results. Add 
to this that the general Press provides sensational rather than 
instructive views on all service matters, and the causes of general 
ignorance are comprehensible. Deprived of facts, deliberately 
misled by those responsible, distrustful of panic-mongers, the 
ordinary man can only hope that all is well. 

A recently published book has fallen like a bomb into this 
carefully prepared Government-Services glass-house and has 
shattered it. In Behind the Smoke Screen 1 General Groves, with 
a courage and enthusiasm worthy of the cause, has attacked the 
structure of our defence forces and those who are responsible for 
it. His theory is that the older forms of defence, in view of the 
development of the air arm, can no longer fulfil their function, 
and that by air power alone can we provide the Empire with 
adequate, instead of the present illusory, security. There are 
few who can be more competent than General Groves to plead 
the case of the air, for he was Director of Flying Operations at the 
Air Ministry in the last year of the war, and fifteen years ago saw 
quite clearly those developments which are only now, apparently, 
beginning to dawn on authority. It is unfortunate that for these 
very reasons he may be set down as a biassed enthusiast, and the 
whole matter be left 


to be obscured once more by the smoke screen of political sophistry and 
evasion, individual opportunism, sectional interest and incompetence, 
until at length dire emergency is upon us and panic measures prove to be, 
as they assuredly would—too late ! 


The cries of the so-called pre-war ‘ panic-mongers ’—and how 
faint they were in comparison with the reality of what Clemenceau 
so rightly termed ‘ the preparation of mass murder’ !—have found 


1 Faber and Faber. 
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ever-growing justification as each succeeding war diary and 
history unfolds the true story of the war. In 1913 Lord Roberts 
was referred to by a responsible member of the Liberal Govern: 
ment as being in a state of senile decay and merely a foolish old 
man! Yet Mr. Lloyd George can write of the War Office : ‘ Had 
I not been a witness of their deplorable lack of prevision I should 
not have thought it possible that men so responsibly placed could 
have so little forethought.’ Such quotations could be quoted ad 
indefinitum about every phase of the conduct of our services, 
Not only do they not tell the whole story—for political lack of 
foresight was just as great—but they tell it in a way that no Briton 
will yet accept as being true of the present, for he still has faith 
in his public men and will never believe that they would 
deliberately fail to fulfil their responsibility. It remains, then, to 
show that it is well-nigh impossible for them, with the best will 
in the world, to do so in present circumstances. 

The greatest weakness which the last war exposed was the 
absence of any organisation which would co-ordinate the national 
effort asa whole. The War Cabinet was finally evolved and, while 
not perfect as an institution, was a great improvement. Another 
weakness was a similar absence of a co-ordinating organ for the 
fighting services. Thus the efforts produced were like those of an 
engine which constantly misses on a cylinder. Antwerp, Gallipoli 
and the munitions scandals will recall to most minds exactly what 
the ‘misses’ involved. The situation to-day is considerably 
more complicated than it was in those days, because war has 
become more highly developed and more all-embracing, and 
because there has been added to the Navy and the Army, as 
independent fighting forces, the Air Force. Yet there is still no 
organ to ensure concerted action. The Committee of Imperial 
Defence is alleged to be able to do so, but is incapacitated com- 
pletely by its composition, and it has a bad record of past failure, 
for it has existed since 1904—that is, before any of the staffs of 
the fighting services. That it must fail again is equally certain 
when its defects are examined. 

It will be readily admitted that it would be madness to 
attempt to use the Army, the Navy or the Air Force individually 
without a directing staff consisting of general, administrative 
and other branches. Yet the Committee of Imperial Defence 
claims to be able to direct all these forces in combination without 
any staff at all. It would be considered equal madness to attempt 
to direct the operations of one service by a committee having no 
executive power, and therefore being able only to advise, and 
consisting of completely untrained civilians and, to them, almost 
unintelligible departmental chiefs, each not fully conversant with 
the other departments and therefore thinking chiefly in terms of 
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his own. Yet this is how this Committee is composed, and this 
is how it proposes to direct the operations of the three services. 
This is the root of all our troubles and the explanation of our 
present defencelessness. For this Committee is responsible for 
what it cannot do, and certainly does not do. From it the 
Government is supposed to receive a comprehensive view on 
national defence and a specification of the requirements to enable 
it to be carried out. This would involve the maintenance of 
naval, military and air forces in certain proportions, and therefore 
the allocation of Government grants in corresponding proportions. 
It would also involve the working out of these proportions in 
accordance with combined plans, and these plans must of course 
be based on the results of practical experience. But, since there 
is no central or combined staff, there is no body to prepare these 

There is, for the same reason, no body to act as arbiter 
in the only alternative course possible—the submission of three 
plans prepared in the individual Ministries—or to direct the 
combined training from which practical experience must be 
gained. Only last year there took place the first exercise in 
which the Navy and the Air Force combined as one defence force. 
Therefore there can be no scientific allotment of strength. The 
three Chiefs of Staff have spent ali their lives in their own service 
and have adopted its mode of thought. It is not humanly possible 
for them suddenly on being appointed to this Committee to change 
the attitude of a lifetime at the advanced age at which they 
teach their posts, or to achieve strategic omniscience at will. 
Their strategic conception, therefore, remains military, naval or 
air, whereas it should be a combination of the three. As regards 
the Ministers who complete the Committee, it is only necessary 
to quote one fact. The chairman, who is the Prime Minister, 
when asked recently in the House of Commons whether the 
Committee co-ordinated the Estimates, replied that he did not 
know. 

This organisation is, then, incomplete, in that it has not a 
staff which can and should co-ordinate the technical claims and 
plans for presentation to political authority, and which can 
direct the combined forces of the country. This staff is the 
missing link in the present chain which should connect the 
politician with the services. Without it, even if armed to the 
teeth, we shall be relatively defenceless. Its creation to-day is as 
necessary as was that of the General Staff after the South African 
War. It may seem astonishing that the matter is not remedied. 
It is obvious, however, that the establishment of a central 
authority would render unnecessary two of the three existing 
Ministries. While this would appeal to the public, the response 
of those who would lose their posts is not likely to be hearty. 
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It will be clear, then, that under the present organisation 
there must of necessity be much triplication and overlapping in 
the services themselves and in the tasks allotted to them, a direct 
result of which is the enormous and largely sterile expenditure on 
defence. Another and a still graver result is that the country 
itself is not being organised. It may be impossible to predict the 
nature of a future war ; but that only increases, it does not remove, 
the necessity for preparation. No plan exists for mobilising 
the industry of this country or for turning it over quickly for 
production of those things which defence requires, and requires 
quickly. A similar improvidence marks every phase of national 
preparation shown by painfully recent experience to be vital, 

One particular example will show more clearly than much 
theory what lack of foresight means. London, it is agreed, is so 
vital a target that if it can be sufficiently disorganised the effect 
may be decisive to the country, and consequently to the Empire. 
Rightly or wrongly, it is claimed that air power can do this, even 
at its present stage of development, and the speed of that develop- 
ment is such that the prophecy of one year is the reality of the 
next. Other nations have assumed that air power can do what it 
claims, and there is not now a country in Europe which has not 
tested practically its plans for the defence of the civil population 
in its capital or large towns. The reason is that the co-operation 
of all sections of the community is required and that practice can 
therefore not be dispensed with. Yet we, with the most vulner- 
able city in the world, admitted to be defenceless by the Govern- 
ment, have not only had no practice, but have not even completed 
a plan, and have allowed our defences to degenerate to such an 
extent that they are useless, The inadequate units have not even 
been recruited up to 50 per cent, of their strength. The Govern. 
ment, when asked what is being or has been done, returns only 
evasive answers which, it is clearly hoped, may be construed 
favourably. From one source, sufficiently authoritative, it has 
been learned that the Home Office is now engaged on the pre- 
paration of a plan. Thus the absence of a co-ordinating unit for 
defence has kept London defenceless ever since the war, and now 
places its defence in the hands of the ‘ Jack of all trades’ of 
Whitehall—the Home Secretary. 

The same baneful effects of lack of central organisation and 
control are evident in the services themselves. For, being kept 
in separate Ministries, they tend to become, and do become, 
competitors and even rivals. They are forced to compete for 
morey from the Exchequer, and are even on occasions asked for 
competitive ‘ quotations’ for certain operations. In 1928 the 
War Office estimate to punish the Imam: of the Yemen for 
encroachment was {6,000,000 to {10,000,000, This was con- 
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sidered high, and the Air Ministry was asked what it could do. 
Its estimate reached only the same number of thousands. The 
contract was awarded to the Air Ministry, but the fact that the 
were successful and cost only £8,500 is not likely to 
improve the relations between these two Ministries. It is, there- 
fore, only natural that such rivalry should border on hostility 
and prevent, to a very large extent, that judicial approach to the 
subject of defence which the national interest demands. But for 
the services into this position the Government must be 
held primarily, if not entirely, responsible. The practical results 
are that, while we are spending {10,000,000 a month on our 
services alone, neither in the opinion of any of the services nor in 
that of the Government have they reached a satisfactory standard 
individually or collectively. 

As regards the Navy, General Groves claims that ‘ there are 
four réles of sea power which have been modified or seriously 
compromised by the evolution of the new Arm, namely home 
defence, protection of mercantile shipping, blockade and naval 
bombardment,’ but that on the fifth réle of the Navy, co-operation 
in Imperial defence and policing of the seas, air power has not 
yet seriously encroached. The arguments he deduces can be 
briefly stated. The Navy cannot defend us from air attack or 
from defeat if it can be achieved in that way ; it is therefore no 
longer our sure shield. It cannot even defend itself from air 
attack, which can take three forms—the bomb, the mine, and the 
torpedo. To the usual argument that ships have got means of 
defence in guns, bulges, and speed, General Groves gives very full 
replies, which are that the air attack may be invisible, that bulges 
do not protect many vital parts, such as the screws and the 
rudders, and that all ships must come to rest some time. And he 
quotes distinguished admirals like von Scheer, who commanded 
at Jutland, and a naval architect in support of his contentions. 

But even if ships can protect themselves, they cannot protect 
their auxiliaries such as tankers and other supply ships, nor can 
they protect commerce. And he shows that a bomb need not hit 
a ship to disable it, and that a mere 10-lb. bomb dropped in the 
vicinity will damage the outer bottom of a ship and send it into 
dry dock. Since these forms ’of attack are directed against a ship 
equally above and below water, and since they can be invisible, 
it would appear that they are well-nigh impossible to meet even 
for ships carrying all-round armour, since certain vital parts must 
always remain exposed. The main argument advanced by the 
Navy is a refutation of bombing accuracy. But even if at present 
insufficiently accurate, methods are daily improving, and the 
latest—the diving method—shows a decided advance. And ships 
can hardly defend themselves against invisible attackers. 
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Policing the seas and guarding the great oceans over which 
our commerce passes may still be a function of the Navy, as 
General Groves suggests, but it is an incomplete one, since that 
commerce is no use unless it can reach harbour. The réle of the 
Navy in this, too, depends on the existence of secure bases, of 
which there are none beyond the reach of air attack, and of which 
we possess none which have been rendered immune. A naval 
blockade is no longer effective, nor yet an attack on the coast of 
an air Power. For the blockading ships would have to remain 
further off than they did in the last war, in accordance with the 
ever-increasing range of aircraft, and the blockading country 
would be exposed to reprisals by aircraft. For the same reasons, 
coast-wise attacks by ships would be prevented and the small 
number of aircraft which they carry for, their protection easily 
overcome. These arguments, even if not accepted as conclusive, 
will satisfy most people that the naval situation has altered, Yet 
naval grants to-day still amount, as before, to roughly 50 per cent. 
of the total voted for defence. Our policy has not changed! 
Only last year the Admiralty representative used a comparison 
with our strength in 1914 to justify this expenditure at the present 
day. What has 1914 got to do with to-day or to-morrow ? 

General Groves doubts very much whether, on account of the 
vulnerability of ships, our Army could ever cross the Channel. 
It would not, then, be immune from air attack, nor, of course, 
would its communications, which necessarily include shipping, 
and without air supremacy on our side he sees the wholesale 
sinking of troopships. It is very doubtful whether our Army, 
organised as at present, could ever mobilise, as the concentrations 
involved by mobilisation provide such vulnerable targets, In 
any case—and this should be made quite clear—any attempt to 
use it would be doomed to disaster. It is still organised on the 
principle that a man can advance against machine-guns protected 
by barbed wire, as in 1914. But so little has been learned from 
the war that he is now supposed to be able to do this almost 
without artillery support. The Army thus depends for effect and 
continuity on ‘mass.’ Apart from its other defects, a ‘ mass’ 
army requires the co-operation of the whole community, and is 
therefore vulnerable, more than anything else, by the general 
strike. It also requires at least ten days for mobilisation ; and 
in that time the next war may be fought and won. For modem 
theory is that victory is achieved by overcoming the will of the 
civil population, thus inducing it to make its Government sue for 
peace. As far as the Army is concerned, then, the enemy will is 
immune for at least ten days, and, as this is true of the Navy too, 
neither of these forces can achieve victory in that period. The 
alternative is a long war. 
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Lest what has been said seem an exaggeration as regards the 
organisation of the Army, it may be as well to quote its present 
House of Commons representative and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. Mr. Duff Cooper, speaking in 1932 on Army 
Estimates, said ‘ It [the Army] has never been designed to take 
part in great Continental wars. It has been designed for the 
purpose which it has fulfilled for so long, the purpose of main- 
taining order in the British Empire.’ As, however, the ‘ design ’ 
of the Territorial Army is the same, we have no Army suitable 
for Continental warfare. Yet Sir Archibald Montgomery-Massing- 
berd, presiding at the Haldane Memorial Lecture in May last, 
said that any organisation for war would be entirely based on the 
Territorial organisation. Certain critics, he continued, said they 
should organise for war in Europe, but he did not think the 
Army would be used for a big war in Europe for many years 
to come. 

So here is an Army, admittedly unfit for modern war—for that 
is what European war is—and therefore unable to fulfil our 
solemn engagements under Locarno and other treaties, claiming 
that the only réle which it can fulfil is the maintenance of order 
inthe Empire. No threat to our existence is likely to come from 
the Empire, though minor troubles may, It is just as important 
to us to-day, if not more so, that the Channel ports should be in 
the hands of a friendly Power. Our strategic frontier is still the 
Rhine, but we are not prepared to defend it. The Army, never- 
theless, absorbs nearly £40,000,000 a year, which is two-thirds of 
what the Navy leaves. Does the policing of the Empire justify 
such an expenditure ? And is the public aware that we have no 
Army, but only a police force, for this is what these statements 
mean ? 

The remainder, 14 per cent. of the total expenditure, goes to 
the Air Force, which, General Groves claims, can provide us with 
complete security from navies or armies if, sufficiently strong, 
which it is not at present. It can also, he claims, maintain order 
in the Empire. It cannot, however, protect London. It is clear 
that the Air Force has succeeded to many functions of the old 
Army and Navy, though not yet to allofthem. The older services 
are suitable in their present state only for a protracted war, 
which no country (which remembers the last) will ever stand 
again—if only because there is now an alternative method. Like 
the older services, the Air Force will require to operate from 
protected bases. . These will require garrisons, and ground forces 
will still be necessary. Protected bases will similarly be necessary 
in the oceans in the form of carriers, and these will require the 
protection of certain types of naval craft. 

Attacking forces of the future are likely to be only such as 
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can be flown to carry out certain missions of sabotage or occupa- 
tion. The design of these formations will depend entirely on the 
nature of their task, and so there will be endless types, mechanised 
and otherwise. We ourselves have flown a battalion from Egypt 
to Iraq, and the Americans have shown that it is possible to fly 
light artillery. These are events which certainly cast their 
shadows before and warn us against too close adherence to tradi- 
tion. There is a case for continuing to have all three services, 
but there is none for keeping them separate, disproportionate 
and unco-ordinated, or for the continued haphazard allotment 
and consequent waste of money. There are no great problems of 
strategy or defence, and very few minor ones, which can be solved 
without taking into consideration the interplay of the three 
services. 

It is a terrible indictment of statesmanship that, while some 
£2,000,000,000 have been spent on defence since the war, we 
should to-day be destitute of power and without our old influence 
in the councils of Europe. It is a sad reflection that, in the process, 
by shortsightedness, we have failed to capture what was a possi- 
bility, according to General Groves—a world aircraft industry. 
German, Dutch, French and Russian air lines now operate over 
those countries where our influence was once so great and is still 
so necessary. And it is still a fact that trade tends to follow the 
flag ! 

While no Minister will make a statement to help the public 
mind towards a balanced decision of the rival claims of the three 
services, our disarmament proposals represent the view of the 
Government, and reflect, therefore, the official attitude. A White 
Paper has just been published showing the very latest proposals. 
Its purpose is to adjust as far as necessary the suggestions put 
forward in our Draft Convention last year, which I described in 
an article published in The Nineteenth Century,? where its unsuit- 
ability for acceptance by other Powers was accurately forecast. 
The present adjustments show no modernisation of thought. 
Naval questions are practically excluded by the approach in 1935 
of the Naval Conference. But in land forces our Government 
shows a desire to permit an increase both in effectives, in the 
duration of training, and in the size of weapons. And, allowing 
Germany to define the meaning of ‘ defensive’ when applied to 


armaments, it proposes to allow her, and other ex-enemy coun- 
tries, to have tanks and heavy artillery. It is clear, then, that 
there is no visible change in the official attitude on Army or Navy 
matters, except that the admission that tanks are a necessary 
part of modern equipment is a slight concession to mechanisation. 
The official view still supports the mass armies of yesterday. 


* ‘Disarmament and the British Plan,’ May 1933. 
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It is where the air is concerned that there is, in the White 
Paper, a vital change. For the ex-enemy countries are now to be 
allowed military aircraft. And Germany, with no colonial empire, 
is to have as many as France, or Italy, or Russia, or ourselves— 


namely, 500, which is 250 less than we possess at the moment, but 
represents only a fraction of what other Powers have. It is quite 
clear, therefore, that our official attitude has not changed so far 
as the importance of the air to ourselves is concerned, except that 
it tries to stifle development still further than it has so effectively 
done up till the present. It is also clear that it is the determination 
of the Government to maintain the older services in their present 
form and at their present size. 

It seems necessary to add one word of warning as to what will 
happen should our proposals be accepted. The ‘ numerical’ 
equality which the Government has accepted as a method of 
achieving parity—for what reason they alone can guess—involves 
considerable disarmament of France and no less than a triplication 
of the existing permitted German forces. When France and 
Germany face each other on terms of ‘ British’ equality our 
commitments under existing treaties will have even greater moral 
weight and will be such as to require an alteration in our present 
military outlook. It will then be no longer possible to limit it to 
the maintenance of order in the Empire. 

By voluntary reduction in the air to the proposed standard we 
renounce all power to protect our shipping through the Mediter- 
ranean or even the North Atlantic routes, except in so far as that 
can be provided by the Navy. Since this is a doubtful quantity, 
we are renouncing a guiding principle of our strategy in the past. 
Has the spirit of this race fallen so Jow that it will neither defend 
itself nor honour its commitments? Have we so lost faith in 
ourselves that we are prepared to seek equality with minor 
Powers and abandon our influence for peace? Have we become 
so indifferent to the value of the Empire as to leave it exposed to 
adventure? Has our reason become so clouded that we cannot 
distinguish between war and armaments, as we do between fires 
and fire brigades ? Do we really think that we can carry out with 
safety an experiment with the British Empire which we would 
not dare to try even with London: for who would sleep safe 
without the police ? If not, then we must at once realise that the 
disarmament proposals, the organisation of our Fighting Services, 
and the whole defensive policy of the Government must be 
fundamentally altered. 

J. R. KENNEDY. 
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CRISIS IN FRANCE 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say that most people must have 
found the recent events in Paris profoundly puzzling. What was 
it the rioters wanted, and what exactly were they fighting about ? 
To the enemies of France (who are neither few nor insignificant) 
this sudden fratricidal outbreak—whatever its deeper causes— 
must have proved immensely gratifying. But to all those who 
are concerned about international peace, and especially to those 
who have been brought up in a tradition of love and admiration 
of France, the tragedy of February 6 is doubly painful: first, 
because it has revealed a situation far more serious than could 
ever be expected, and this at the very moment when the fate, 
not only of France herself, but of peace and civilisation, depends 
so largely on the stability and strength of French democracy ; 
and, secondly, because an analysis of the events both preceding 
and following the actual explosion cannot but force certain very 
unpleasant conclusions even upon the most friendly observer. 

The immediate happenings were roughly as follows: It had 
been discovered that a very shady person called Stavisky had 
committed a series of financial swindles, resulting in the loss of 
several hundred million francs to those individuals and institu- 
tions (some of them Government-controlled) that had trusted 
him. Furthermore, it had become apparent that this man—in 
spite of his record as a forger, a card-sharper, and a gaol-bird— 
had enjoyed the help, friendship, and protection of Ministers, 
deputies, high civil servants, the police, important members of 
the Bar, the Press, and Paris society. Moreover, this man had 
been previously convicted on several criminal charges and was 
only out on bail, the trial of the last case having been postponed 
no less than nineteen times, obviously as the result of influential 
interference from above. 

Now, rightly or wrongly, it seemed that the liberal groups of 
the Left Cartel, who had won a majority at the 1932 elections and 
were responsible for the Government, since that date were in- 
capable or unwilling to go to the root of the Stavisky affair and to 
punish those that were really responsible. Furthermore, whether 
by pure coincidence or owing to some deeper causes, the Radical- 
Socialist Party—the principal member of the bourgeois Radical 
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group then ruling France—seemed more closely identified with 
the scandal] than any other party. The Chautemps Cabinet was 
overthrown because it did not appear to display sufficient zeal in 
shedding light on the Stavisky affair and because several of its 
members seemed definitely involved in it. But the successors of 
this Government fared even worse; they accumulated in the 
brief space of nine days the general hostility of Paris and became 
the victims of their own as well as their enemies’ machinations. It 
must be realised that the composition of that Cabinet could not 
fail to make it unpopular at the particular moment. To start 
with, the new Premier, M. Daladier, belonged to the'‘same 
majority group as his predecessor, though he definitely promised 
energetic sanctions and a ruthless overhauling of the French 
governmental machine. He had the reputation of being a man 
of strong will power, courage and patriotism, with an excellent 
past record, both as a Minister and as Premier. In attempting to 
form his new Cabinet M. Daladier first incurred considerable 
discredit by somewhat opportunistically trying to get the parties 
of the Right to participate ; then, having failed to achieve that, 
the parties of the Centre; and, having met with a rebuff from 
them too, he ended by forming just another Left Cartel Govern- 
ment with the addition of two or three outsiders. 

The next step that brought him even greater distrust and 
discredit was the nature of certain measures he proceeded to take 
against several leading civil servants who in the public mind were 
not identified with the Stavisky case. These were not simply 
removed from office, but promoted to other positions in a manner 
that definitely reflected on their personal honour. And the real 
Victims of this administrative reshuffling were entirely innocent 
civil servants who were neither directly nor indirectly involved, 
but whose jobs were wanted. The most striking illustration of 
that was that sudden and absolutely unwarranted dismissal of 
the Director of the Comédie Frangaise and the nomination as his 
successor of a prominent police official. Thus the Government 
made itself not merely unpopular, but also ridiculous. At the 
very moment when it most needed the police it dismissed 
M. Chiappe, the Prefect, in a brutal and clumsy way which won 
him sympathy in almost every quarter and made the Government 
still more odious. The impression that the removal of M. Chiappe 
from the Prefecture was the price to be paid for potential Socialist 
support—the Prefect’s dislike of the Left and his affinities with 
the Right were no secret—made M. Daladier appear just a tool 
in the hands of the hated and much-maligned Socialist leader, 
M. Léon Blum. Having once embarked upon this extremely 
unwise course, the Daladier Cabinet could not very well'withdraw. 
The really spontaneous indignation its actions provoked among 
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the population of Paris was seized upon by the Right to organise 
a popular movement against the Government. And the quite 
unprecedented campaign of abuse, libel and vilification in which 
the Right had for some time past been indulging was now given 
a new impetus. The conflict was carried into the streets, where 
processions and manifestations against the Government were 
organised. But the Government did not interpret these mani- 
festations as being directed against itself, its policy, and its 
majority in the Chamber: it took the view that the Right was 
openly threatening the whole régime, the Republic, democracy, 
parliamentarism, the Constitution. 

For the first time since the days of the Commune the French 
Government gave instructions to shoot at the rioters. A few 
score people were killed and several hundred wounded. The 
next day the Daladier Cabinet was labelled throughout France 
as a Cabinet of murderers. The Premier had to make up his 
mind whether he would resign or carry on the fight. It was clear 
that he would now have to face an onslaught compared to which 
the first shooting would appear child’s play. He decided not to 
continue the struggle. Moreover, it has been whispered that the 
President of the Republic threatened him with his own resignation 
if the Cabinet remained in office. M. Daladier resigned, having 
in the short space of nine days committed more errors of judgment 
than could have been conceived possible, yet having obtained 
repeated votes of confidence from a discredited and_ futile 
Chamber. He has been replaced by a coalition of ‘ National 
Union,’ the political combination that invariably takes over the 
government of France when there is a real national emergency.* 
The distinguishing mark of this latest Government is that it 
is presided over by M. Doumergue, formerly President of the 
Republic, an elder statesman of unique moral and political 
integrity, who seemed to have left public life for good when his 
turn at the Elysée came to an end three years ago. Thus a 
prognostication I ventured to make in these columns over a year 
ago has come true.* Having explained why the year 1933 would 
be a year of political and economic difficulties for France, I 
suggested that one day a National Government under this popular 
ex-President of the Republic would be formed, with various 
former Prime-Ministers participating in it. 

With the exception of the extreme Right and the extreme 
Left, all parties are represented in the present Cabinet, and the 
new team includes Ministers who only yesterday were engaged in 
a bitter fight against each other. The Ministry has four-fifths of 

2 This process is explained in detail in my article ‘France after the 
Elections,’ the Nineteenth Century and After, Jane 1932. 
* «Reflections on France,’ the Nineteenth Century and After, February 1933. 
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the Chamber behind it, commands the confidence that the Left 
Cartel no longer possessed, and enjoys the qualified support of 
the popular Press. Thus it can tackle the Stavisky affair and 
attempt to liquidate the internal political difficulties of the 
moment—at least, in their present acute state. Without a 
dissolution or new elections the old majority has been swept 
aside and a new one created. A basis for continuing the govern- 
ment of France on the old-established lines seems to have been 
found. 

' Yet it is perfectly obvious that all this is only one aspect of a 
very much deeper problem and that the present solution can only 
be a temporary one. The riots that culminated in the shooting 
of February 6 have revealed in the most brutal way the hold which 
moral and political dislocation has obtained over the souls of most 
Frenchmen, and the ever-widening breach between those who 
exercise authority and the rest of*the country. It has become 
evident that there is something inherently wrong with the whole 
political and financial system of modern France, and no political 
party can claim to have come with any credit out of the long era 
of scandals and incompetence that has resulted in the present 
dénouement. Thus the job of the new Cabinet is not only to 
re-establish social peace, but also to pave the way for the realisa- 
tion of most far-reaching reforms, Never was the alternative of 
evolution or revolution more clearly emphasised than in the recent 
occurrences in France. 

Subsequent political developments have completely over- 
shadowed the Stavisky affair, but since it was in a way the start- 
ing-point, although by no means the cause, of these developments, 
some observations on the scandal are essential. Every country 
since the war has had its full share of financial crooks and swindlers 
of all kinds. To see something specifically French in a big swindle 
of this sort is therefore both stupid and unfair. But whether one 
takes Hatry or Kreuger (who operated on an international scale), 
or whether one studies the long list of scandals in France from the 
Panama affair to the Oustric case, everywhere one sees great 
gamblers who corrupted the politicians and others, yet who were 
men of considerable calibre and in some cases of constructive 
genius. Suffice it to mention that the Panama Canal is a great 
asset to the modern world, and that all the Kreuger industrial 


interests have survived and are doing quite well again. What 


certainly distinguishes the Stavisky case from others, and reflects 


particular discredit on all those who associated with him, is this. 
How could a vulgar, petty thief and a card-sharper, a swindler, 
forger and crook, who was known to have been to prison, who 
was known to have been kicked out of clubs and casinos, was 


known to have been a procurer and strongly suspected of being a 
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spy in the service of a foreign Government—how could a fellow 
like that parade about France unmolested, transact business with 
the Government and with public bodies, and associate freely with 
people of importance, breeding and influence? How could he 
enjoy the protection that he did, which regularly got his trial 
postponed, supplied him with the police passe-partout, a false 
passport, and generally watched over him and helped him in his 
multifarious activities? That is surely unique. Never were 
politicians, civil servants and journalists shown up to such an 
extent. Small wonder, therefore, that the public, nervous and 
embittered by the internal political (to say nothing of the 
international) situation of France, reacted rather more strongly 
than usual. 

It must not be forgotten that a whole series of other scandals 
—financial, moral and administrative—had preceded the Stavisky 
affair. Only a short while before that there was the dreadful 
railway disaster at Lagny, with its hundreds of dead and wounded 
passengers, admittedly the result of criminal negligence in high 
quarters. The arrest and release of the engine-driver had not 
added to the popularity of the Administration. There were also 
proceedings against various prominent public figures, among 
them a former Conservative Prime Minister, accused of financial 
malpractices. Finally, a number of sensational murders were 
waiting for elucidation. That of the notorious pleasure merchant 
and municipal councillor Dufresne, found killed at his theatre in 
a most compromising position ; that of a high Government official 
shot by a lady who turned out to be singularly well connected in 
high political circles ; that of the young English girl found dead 
in the apartment of a man whose father was a person of influence. 
Taken by themselves, these faits divers of Paris life, together with 
many similar ones of lesser importance, would not have meant 
anything out of the ordinary. But the accumulation of them and 
the manner in which they were all hushed up could not fail to 
make a most detrimental impression. It seemed that gangster 
methods had taken a firm footing in France and that any criminal 
could get away with anything, provided that he had enough 
money to purchase the silence of the authorities or the support 
of powerful influences outside the Government. 

This poisonous atmosphere of scandal and corruption, and the 
feeling of uneasiness and suspicion it had produced even in the 
most sober minds, was eagerly seized upon by the Right in that 
perfectly unscrupulous way which characterises Reaction in its 
fight against Liberalism in practically every country. And, as 
usual, the Liberals played straight into the hands of their sworn 
enemies. M. Chautemps, the Prime Minister, was certainly 
showing courage and sincerity, but not enough energy in his 
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attempts to deal with the tidal wave of malodorous mud that was 
rapidly rising as a consequence of the Stavisky revelations, and 
was threatening to sweep everything away. He seemed anxious 
not to victimise any innocent people, and thus conveyed the 
impression that he was, quite incapable of dealing with the 
turpitude both of his opponents and of his subordinates. Distrust 
of everybody and everything, except those who come and rob 
them, is a very prevalent French characteristic. Whipped up to 
a state of frenzy by the gutter Press and the Right, the public 
became more than usually suspicious of politicians or civil servants 
and saw in them the cause of all evil. These very professions 
became terms of abuse, and nothing was done to show the people 
that cases of dishonesty and corruption are, after all, exceptional, 
and that the vast majority of deputies and Government officials 
are as honest, as hardworking, and as law-abiding as the average 
citizen himself, Meanwhile, the Stavisky case was being more 
than clumsily tackled by the Government, and the public refused 
to believe that the swindler shot himself.. Even responsible 
journalists like the venerable M. Léon Bailby openly maintained 
that the police had engineered his death. The whole thing was a 
typical illustration of the ‘ police drama ’ to be found so frequently 
in connexion with the scandals of the Third Republic. The 
sigh of relief with which many politicians met the news of 
Stavisky’s alleged suicide was suspicious. It seemed that in 
certain circles they were positively awaiting it with undisguised 
anxiety. 
Three inquiries were started simultaneously : one at Bayonne, 
in connexion with the local Crédit Municipal, whose bonds 
Stavisky had forged and sold to some of the leading French 
insurance companies; another inquiry at Bonneville, the scene 
of the actual death ; and, finally, a third was being conducted in 
Paris jointly by the judge in charge of the case and the Séreté 
Générale, although what they were inquiring about was not quite 
clear. And it appears peculiar that the Séreté, gravely com- 
promised as it is in this affair, should be allowed to cross-examine 
witnesses in camerd, take possession of important documents, and 
generally to behave as an instrument of justice when it has not 
yet explained why it showered its own favours on Stavisky for a 
number of years, After all, the public still accuses it of being 
responsible for the ‘ suicide’ of the crook! It will be seen that 
all these events could hardly be expected to placate or to reassure 
the population in its quite legitimate wrath against those to whose 
hands the government of France is entrusted. While this was 
going on, the Chamber of Deputies was surpassing itself in petty 
squabbles, Instead of facilitating the elucidation of the truth in 
the Stavisky affair, rival parties and rival deputies were merely 
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seeking to compromise each other, daily discrediting their own 
Parliament more and more, and quite unaware of, or deliberately 
ignoring, the public feeling around them. 

Nobody knew Stavisky ; nobody had ever seen him, or lunched 
with him, or done business with him ; nobody had ever given him 
important introductions, or acted as an intermediary for him, or 
been legal adviser to him. No adequate explanation was offered 
how the insurance companies, usually so cautious and so con- 
servative, had agreed to invest millions in his forged bonds, or 
why Ministers had taken the trouble to recommend these par- 
ticular bonds and not those of some other establishment uncon- 
nected with Stavisky. No adequate explanation was offered of 
the intended fraudulent transaction with the Hungarian bonds, 
which would have been his biggest financial scoop and would have 
enabled him to swindle both the Hungarians and the French. 
What did Stavisky do in Budapest, or by whom and to whom 
was he introduced there ? Or with what passport did he travel ? 
Who were his accomplices in Hungary and France, or who were 
they to be? All this remains a mystery, just as the details of 
certain transactions with stolen jewellery on a big scale and 
various other crimes. His activities abroad in connexion with 
foreign Governments have led to the suggestion that he was a spy. 
This is not: unlikely, for he was admittedly a secret collaborator 
of the French police, and probably served more than one master. 
His réle as a distributor of bribes to the Press is not-quite clear, 
either. He controlled certain newspapers and sought to influence 
certain others through the peculiar system of purchasing from 
them the monopoly of all their publicity—a not unusual practice 
in France. But how did he obtain that publicity, and who were 
his supporters in this particular racket ? His own papers were 
strongly pro-Nazi. It is hardly believable that Stavisky indulged 
in Hitler propaganda out of love for Germany’s dictator. Was 
he a German agent ? Did he receive any money from Germany ? 
In fact, what were his real resources, and where did all the money 
go? It is rumoured that there is a bank in Switzerland where he 
deposited 150,000,000 francs. Whether this is true or not, it is 
obvious that he did not gamble his money away at the clubs and 
casinos he was so fond of visiting, since he was frequently ejected 
from such places for winning in a dishonest way! Either the 
money has been paid out by Stavisky or tucked away in a safe 
place. He was profligate, of course, and generous in the extreme, 
but all that cannot account for 600 million francs. Nobody 
yet knows the exact figure. Nor does anybody know where and 
when he started and how he first made the money that enabled 
him to acquire the influential connexions which facilitated his 
subsequent transactions. All these questions and many others— 
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¢g., the mysterious disappearance of hundreds of cheques and 
hundreds of documents from the files of his case—have not yet 
been answered. , But it will be seen that here is enough material 
to.create a campaign of calumny and suspicion among the public 
even in normal times, and among a nation less ready to respond 
to that sort of thing than the French. The peculiar circumstances 
in France greatly facilitated this task for those elements who 
claim the monopoly of patriotism and statesmanship and yet 
never miss a chance of dealing the State as many blows as they 
can, if this happens to suit their party politics or their personal 
ambitions—4.¢., the Right, 

At the 1932 elections France put her confidence in the groups 
of the Left—the Radicals and the Socialists. The twenty months 
that have elapsed since have proved that the Left did not carry 
out its promises and has failed to justify the people’s confidence. 
According to an established precedent the Radicals did not really 
want the Socialists to participate in the Government, nor did it 
suit the Socialists to be manceuvred into participation. Party 
tried to bluff party, while within them rival leaders and rival 
factions tried to bluff each other. The largest individual group 
in the Chamber, the Radicals, had no absolute majority to govern 
alone. Their election pledges tied them to the Left. Practical 
considerations dictated agreement with the Centre. They made 
the mistake Liberal parties have made in most European countries 
of late ; they tried to pretend that the things they wanted were 
teally there, and failed. For they had neither the courage to 
break their election promises and to share the Government with 
the Centre, nor the loyalty to keep them and to share the Govern- 
ment with the Socialists. Manipulations and political wire-pulling 
teplaced a firm Government, such as the country wanted and 
would have supported. 

As a result, the ever-latent contempt of the nation for its 
chosen legislators began to grow. In the matter of both foreign 
and domestic affairs the rift between the Chamber and the 
country was becoming daily more obvious and acute. The 
Chamber seemed blind. Hundreds of deputies were wasting their 
own. and everybody else’s time in futile discussion, while the 
unbalanced budget required immediate attention, while the 
Hitlerisation of Germany was threatening France’s most vital 
interests, while the end of Austria’s independence was approach- 
ing ; while the relations with Mussolini were critical, while Poland 
was breaking away, and the attitude of the Little Entente was 
ambiguous, that of Great Britain was even more so—in fact, 
while internal and external complications of the first magnitude 
demanded a strong and level-headed Government, enjoying the 
full support of the Chamber, the Press, and the country in general. 
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These foreign problems were not new ; they were steadily growing 
in scope, continuously getting nearer home, even in the case of 
those who take little or no interest in foreign politics. Yet 
France had no foreign policy, and in the face of growing danger 
still failed to pull herself together or make up her mind and act 
accordingly. There is no doubt that the absence of a definite 
and vigorous foreign policy contributed to the unpopularity of 
professional politicians, and especially of the Government. How 
little the deputies realised the true position of things can be seen 
from the fact that even on the day of the shooting, when a furious 
mob was assembled in the Place de la Concorde, ready to smash 
the Chamber, they were still arguing about the precedence of 
their respective speeches! And even if M. Daladier had no other 
achievement to his name, he would still deserve thanks for telling 
the deputies that he would not have all their speeches and that 
four interpellations were enough for him. Perhaps he was 
unnecessarily brusque and clumsy ; his nerves were certainly on 
edge that day, and later on he had a complete breakdown. But, 
although the Chamber took his request for fewer speeches very 
badly, he was certainly right—at least, in that respect. 

To the gulf of misunderstanding and misapprehension separat- 
ing the Chamber of Deputies from the country must be added 
that which separates young France from the older generation. 
Not only are many young people followers of the Monarchist 
Action Francaise ; in the Centre and on the Left there are strong 
youth movements, too. They are embittered and disappointed 
by the ‘old gang” of politicians. After all, these have been 
unable to give them either prosperity or security—not to speak 
of any political lead. And here was M. Daladier’s chance. He 
was a comparatively new man and well under fifty. M. Frot, 
his Minister for the Interior, was under forty. Had they turned 
their backs on Parliament and appealed to the youth of France 
to make a clean sweep of things, they would have attracted 
millions of supporters. Instead, they showed such contradic- 
tions between words and actions that they destroyed the last 
sympathies on which they could count. There remained dicta- 
torial measures. But nothing is more devastating than an irreso- 
lute dictator. That was M. Daladier’s undoing. No doubt he 
meant well ; he could not have done worse. 

Yet, in justice to him and to M. Frot, it must be said that, 
whatever mistakes had been previously committed by them, they 
were in a truly terrible position on that tragic Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 6. That there should have been shooting is, of course, @ 
dreadful thing. But what would have happened if the Govern- 
ment had allowed an infuriated mob to take the Chamber by 
storm? The number of deaths and the political consequences 
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of such an eventuality would have been immeasurably greater 
if such a thing had been allowed to happen. ‘It may be argued 
that the crowd should never have been allowed to assemble in 
such a way; but who brought it there? The very people who 
accused the Government of shooting. And those who to-day are 
exhausting the fantastically rich French vocabulary of abuse 
and invective because the Government took action are the very 
people who for years have demanded action and have lamented 
its absence. The action may have been wrong and the Govern- 
ment may have been criminally stupid, clumsy and provocative. 
None the less, surely it was the duty of all law-abiding and 
tesponsible citizens to support the Government against the mob. 
This included demonstrators belonging to all shades of political 
opinion, from the extreme Right to the extreme Left, Monarchists 
and Communists, war veterans, students and various other groups, 
and also gangs of ordinary rowdies, who are glad of any oppor- 
tunity to create a disturbance, and who started looting shops at 
the first possible moment. They can thank the ‘ patriots’ and 
the apostles of ‘order’ for having provided them with such a 
unique treat. Furthermore, the Right did an abominably wicked 
thing by using the war veterans as a shield. Nothing could have 
been more diabolically calculated than to set these war veterans 
to be charged or even shot down by the police. These poor, 
unsuspecting people, who had merely come to protest against 
corruption and demand honesty from their Government, were 
used as a political instrument by the Right against the Left— 
a truly shameful manceuvre. 

I have little or no sympathy with the French Left. Like the 
democrats in every other country, they have talked ad nauseam 
and have done nothing ; in fact, they have played into the hands 
of Reaction with blind stupidity and grim determination. For 
that they are paying to-day in Berlin, in Vienna and in Paris. 
Their latest and most futile action in France was the declaration 
of a general strike after the fight was actually over and when 
M. Doumergue’s Cabinet was already formed. Thus they have 
gratuitously provided the country, and especially the Right, 
with one more grievance and one more thing to reproach them 
with. The French Left was incompetent and corrupt. No one 
can deny that. The point is, was the Right any better? Did 
the Right have no financial or political scandals, no corruption, 
no deficit in the budget, friendly relations with foreign Powers, 
or greater guarantees of peace and security ? The truth of the 
matter is that the Right had all the same faults that the Left 
has, only in an even greater measure. This is also undeniable. 
And it verges on the indecent when the Municipal Council, that 
Tammany of Paris, suddenly poses as a protector of the public 
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or of national morality. Let them re-read that great play Topaze, 
and let them remember that they were not ashamed of giving a 
man like M. Dufresne a public funeral! Again, how many poli- 
ticians, civil servants and others were mixed up in the Oustric 
affair, or that of Madame Hanau, or the crash of the Banque 
Nationale de Crédit ?>—to mention only the most striking cases, all 
of which, incidentally, were hushed up. The Right has no claim 
that it is more honest or more patriotic than the Left; if any- 
thing, the reverse is true. But the Right is certainly more effi- 
cient, though also more unscrupulous, Influence in France is 
not confined to politicians alone. There are, for instance, the 
political lawyers, to. be found in both camps, who are Ministers 
to-day and counsel for big business or for a man like Stavisky 
to-morrow ; and the gutter Press, that has sold its support to 
everybody in turn, and sometimes to everybody at once ; and the 
Masonic Lodges, and the Comité des Forges, and the police and the 
financiers. The sinister influence of all these bodies is too well 
known to require any comment. They all have their place in the 
French political system ; and far be it from me to trespass on 
their grounds. But it does appear a bit of a paradox when those 
of them who happen to belong to the Right suddenly assume the 
réle of virtuous victims of the corrupt Left. 

Another paradox is this: these people claim order and wish 
the Government to display its authority. Yet they invariably 
do all they can to prevent it from maintaining order or asserting 
its authority, I am not speaking of M. Léon Daudet, a brilliant 
but quite irresponsible man, who has a peculiar talent for the 
selection of invective. He is a Monarchist and deliberately 
attacks the Republican régime. Incidentally, in these days of 
crisis there was little difference in tone or substance between his 
paper and the Communist Humanité. But the Republican Con- 
servatives—the bourgeois Left? These people seem prepared to 
impute quite unimaginable things to each other, and jointly to 
their Government or their Civil Service. As to the Sdreté Générale, 
nothing is so vile that they would not be prepared to attribute it 
to them. No friend of France can avoid ieeling that, if they 
believe such things of each other, how can they expect foreigners 
to respect them ? It is an unedifying and painful spectacle. 

The task of bringing appeasement into this maelstrom of 
outraged feelings and general excitement has been reluctantly 
undertaken by M. Gaston Doumergue. Yet the aged and popular 
ex-President has had only the qualified support of the Press. It 
is agreed that there is no one else in France who possesses the 
moral prestige and the confidence of the people that he does. He 
can placate; but cam he lead? It. is hardly surprising that a 
man of his age should have chosen to surround himself with 
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collaborators he knows and can trust. To have expected a young 
Cabinet from him would have been stupid. And, from an inter- 
national point of view, the presence of M. Barthou at the Foreign 
Office, or of Marshal Pétain at the War Office, is to be highly 
welcomed. They are a much better match for Hitler’s Germany 
or Stalin’s Russia than any of their peripatetic predecessors. But 
even if this Cabinet does solve France’s immediate requirements, 
what will be the next step? It is not enough to have a Chamber 
so scared of popular wrath that it will accept almost anything to 
save itself. It is not enough to reinstate M. Chiappe—this is 
rumoured to be pending—whose dismissal, incidentally, would 
hardly have met with the same popular indignation if it had not 
been done in such an insulting way and at such a wrong psycho- 
logical moment. Nor is it enough to balance the budget or to 
maintain the value of the franc—its stability throughout the crisis 
was a remarkable proof of its inherent strength—or to take up 
a firm attitude in foreign relations. These things are essential, of 
course, and so also is the elucidation of the Stavisky affair, which 
seems temporarily to have been forgotten. 

This affair, however, which was merely a straw that broke the 
proverbial camel’s back, has raised issues of the widest political 
importance. Few if any of the rioters knew what they were 
fighting for, but they all knew what they were fighting against. 
And that was parliamentarism and the ‘ old gang,” and corruption 
and liberal Socialism, and the République des Camarades, with 
jobs and favours for those who have influence ; in fact, against 
the old order of things which has produced a ring of vested 
political as well as financial interests. Furthermore, those of the 
Left thought they were fighting against the Fascism of the Right, 
and those of the Right thought they were fighting against the 
Fascism of the Left. But they were jointly fighting against a 
system that has lasted since the creation of the Third Republic, and 
that is held responsible for the pass to which things have now come. 
What form this new France they all wish for is to take they could 
hardly be expected to know or to imagine. But one thing is 
clear: the present situation is only an intermezzo. 

If it is a prelude to Fascism, no prognostications are possible, 
except that it will be as typically French as Hitlerism is typically 
German, or Mussolini’s system typically Italian. As yet no 
embryo of Fascism is discernible in France. There is no party, 
and consequently no leader, that aspires to a political monopoly. 
In fact, the very word is still a term of abuse in Right as well as 
in Left circles. But modern political developments often upset all 
calculations, and no analogies are ever quite correct. Socialism 
is repeating all the mistakes of its spiritual brothers in Germany 
and Austria; one day it may meet with a not dissimilar fate. 
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The liberal bourgeoisie has for the time being surrendered to 
Reaction. This defeat is painful, but it may be a blessing in 
disguise. Perhaps the liberals of France, and not only of France, 
will at last have learnt their lesson. Perhaps they will realise 
before it is too late that abdicating all initiative and all responsi- 
bility to the reactionaries (Fascists or Communists), who are only 
too keen to take the initiative and have no scruples about 
responsibility, is a suicidal game. Perhaps they will realise that 
it is in their power to save France from Fascism, and that the 
triumph of Fascism would be the result of their own stupidity or 
indolence. And Fascism in France would mean its victory all 
over Europe. 

That is a thing civilisation cannot afford. A far greater issue 
is involved than mere political or economic differences, which 
may be irritating at the time, but which weigh little in the scales 
of history. The modern world is badly in need of a rejuvenated 
and consolidated democracy in France—with a proper modern 
Constitution ; with a Parliament that works instead of obstruct- 
ing ; with a Press that is clean and not the paid satellite of the 
darkest national and international forces ; . with a Civil Service 
that is adequately paid and therefore in no need of extra income ; 
with a Bar and law courts that are there to administer justice and 
not political favours or vendettas ; with a police that devotes its 
activities to maintaining order and decency instead of black- 
mailing politicians, public men and private citizens; with a 
banking system and a bourse that are the servants of the nation 
and not just a pump that annually sucks up millions from the 
thrifty people of France to put this money in their own pockets ; 
with a capital cleared of its undesirable elements, and teaching 
foreign visitors to admire and love France with that great and 
wonderful culture of hers, instead of inducing them to buy 
pleasures and despise those who sell them. In a word, a France 
that her own people as well as her friends could be proud of, and 
that would be worthy of her historical mission in the modern 
world. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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No one any longer even pretends that the system of collective 
security established after the war has replaced secret diplomacy ; 
indeed, it might be argued that regular meetings of European 
statesmen at Geneva have provided additional opportunities, a 
centralised machinery, for carrying on the sort of intrigues that 
were formerly directed from embassies. The most that can be 
claimed is that a convention of internationalist behaviour has 
become generally accepted, and that countries gain in respect- 
ability by ostensibly observing it. In the Chamber itself they are 
all honourable.or right honourable ; in the corridors they make 
their bargains, take advantage of one another’s difficulties, form 
and un-form treacherous combinations. Each change in the 
European situation produces a Chamber reaction and a corridor 
reaction. Of these, unhappily, the latter is the more significant. 
_As shock follows shock and upheaval follows upheaval, the 
Chamber tends to become more and more funereal, ghostly, and 
the corridors more and more frenzied with excitement and 
activity. 

It is not easy to estimate the direction and significance of 
this corridor activity. The pattern is confused, and the pieces 
that make it up indefinite. We know that Japan is preparing 
to go to war and that Germany is arming. We know that Russia 
and France are afraid of war, and that England is anxious, as 
far as possible, to extricate herself from European entanglements. 
We know that Italy is fishing in troubled waters, and that 
Austria’s position is precarious, and that America is preoccupied. 
Such separate facts are obvious enough ; but how to bring them 
together ? how to arrange them and envisage their combined 
possibilities ? One conceivable arrangement it is proposed to 
outline here—not as a thing which will happen, or which should 
be encouraged to happen or prevented from happening, but as 
a pattern into which the pieces will fit, and that has been, and 
is being, much whispered about, if not openly discussed. 

;, The arrangement is, briefly, that when Japan occupies part 
of Siberia, Poland and Germany will take advantage of the 
Soviet Government’s preoccupations in the Far East to settle 
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their differences at the expense of Russia, Poland giving up the 
Corridor in return for Soviet territory and a Baltic port, and 
pressure on Germany’s western frontier being relieved by expan- 
sion eastwards. In this way, it is argued, Germany will be able 
to make good what she lost as a result of the last war without 
having to embark on another large-scale war, and without the 
Allied Powers and their satellites having to disgorge or the 
Versailles settlement being seriously disturbed; Poland will 
realise a long-cherished ambition, and Western Europe be 
relieved of much anxiety and one of the basic causes of its present 
instability. Some such project has long been in the minds of 
Pilsudski and Rosenberg, for instance. It figures prominently 
in Nazi literature, was put forward by Hugenberg during 
his meteoric appearance at the World Economic Confetence, and 
is taken so seriously in Moscow that the first reaction there to 
Hitler’s becoming German Chancellor was, not concern for 
Communists in Germany, but fear as to the consequences to 
Russia of a German-Polish alliance. This fear has been intensified 
by the recently concluded German-Polish non-aggression pact, 
with its rumoured secret clauses, and by the knowledge that large 
numbers of Ukranian separatists, notably Skoropatsky, have 
their headquarters in Berlin, and that their propaganda has 
undergone a startling revival everywhere. 

As far as the first step in carrying out the project—a Japanese 
attack on Russia in the Far East—is concerned, the facts are well 
enough known. The enormous sums voted in Japan for military 
expenditure ; the steady development of the puppet State of 
Manchukuo as a base for future operations ; the series of ‘ inci- 
dents ’ in connexion with the Chinese Eastern Railway, and the 
reluctance of Japan to buy Russia’s share in the railway even at 
a nominal price ; Japan’s refusal to conclude a non-aggression 
pact with the Soviet Government; the marked tendency for 
Sino-Japanese differences to be adjusted and a working com- 
promise found ; the epidemic of insurrection in Outer Mongolia 
and Chinese provinces on the Soviet border, all show that Japan 
is preparing for war, and for war against Russia. When exactly 
it will come no one can say, but the probability is sooner rather 
than later, since the present preoccupations of the rest of the 
world may not endure indefinitely, nor Russia always have such 
hostile neighbours in Europe. Indeed, assuming that Japan had 
planned to occupy the port of Vladivostok and Eastern Siberia 
up to, say, Lake Baikal, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
propitious moment for doing so, especially if, as seems probable, 
Outer Mongolia falls under her control, thus providing another 
entry into Siberia and a means of cutting Soviet communications. 

What resistance is she likely to meet with? It is possible, 
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none. In spite of the ever more hysterically arrogant speeches 
made in Moscow, the weaknesses of the Soviet Government, in 
the event of a war with Japan, are only too obvious, and may 
lead to a repeitition of the tactics adopted at Brest-Litovsk—that 
isto say, to a policy of infinite yielding. The Soviet Government’s 
yéle in the Far East in recent years has been that of a—to use Mr. 
Churchill’s delightful expression— boneless wonder,’ and there 
is no immediate reason for supposing that the véle will not be 
sustained even if Japan occupies Russian territory. If the Soviet 
Government does fight, it will be at an enormous disadvantage. 
The Red army is large and well equipped ; but it has never been 
in action, and, more serious, is needed at home, particularly in 
the Ukraine and the North Caucasus, to deal with a starving, 
turbulent peasantry. If the troops now occupying these regions 
were withdrawn and sent to the Far East they would have behind 
them millions of enraged fellow-countrymen—more bitter enemies 
than the Japanese, and many of whom, as they will openly admit, 
would welcome even a foreign invasion if it relieved them of their 
present masters. Nor does valour on the ‘ class war’ front, much 
heralded victories over famished peasants and terrorised priests, 
presuppose. valour on other fronts and; against real enemies. 
Rather the reverse. The class war has been won so often and so 
easily that its veterans are unlikely to make a very brave showing 
in more difficult kinds of combat. 

Apart from the question of the Red army, communications 
are miserably inadequate and food supplies short. The Trans- 
Siberian Railway is only a single-track line, and though roads 
have been, and are being, feverishly constructed, road transport 
would not make good its deficiencies. Japan’s only serious danger 
would be the aerial bombardment’of her home towns ; and this 
could be effectively countered by an encircling movement through 
Outer Mongolia, which would isolate Soviet air bases, at the same 
time as a direct attack from Manchuria, No one who has been for 
any length of time in Russia can suppose her to be, in her present 
state, capable of going to war ; and the chances of sympathetic 
popular movements breaking out in enemy countries are as slight 
as the Comintern’s insistence on their imminence is strong. Least 
of all are they likely to break out in territory adjoining the Soviet 
Union, where the population has a clearer idea than, for instance, 
the ‘ Intourist’ school of Communists in England about what being 
governed by a dictatorship of the proletariat is really like. Man- 
churian peasants are as likely to rise up in: favour of a Power 
Which, at one stage, was ready to be foremost amongst European 
Powers in recognising Japan’s ill-gotten gains in the Far East as 
the Salvation Army is likely to conduct a holy war for Islam ; 
and the population of the Polish Ukraine know that, bad as their 
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present plight may be, they are better off in every respect than 
the population of the Soviet Ukraine. 

It may be taken, then, that if Japan attacks (and everything 
suggests that she will attack, and‘soon), the Soviet Government 
will either not resist or resist inadequately. Russia’s position, 
weak in any case, will be immensely weaker if Poland and Ger- 
many invade the Ukraine at the same time as Japan invades 
Siberia ; especially since the Ukraine is the part of Russia worst 
hit by collectivisation, and where the peasants are most rebellious, 
and where there has been, even in normal times (still more now 
with starvation to foster it), a strong separatist movement. In 
fact, there can be little doubt that Germany would be able to 
occupy the Ukraine more easily to-morrow than she occupied it 
in 1918, and that her invading army would be welcomed by large 
numbers of Ukranian peasants as a heaven-sent blessing. This 
being so, the temptation to the Nazi rulers is obvious, 
They make Germany a first-class Power again—their most per- 
sistent refrain—without embroiling themselves with France. 
Their régime justifies itself in the only way it can justify itself— 
by foreign conquest, without submitting Germany to the ordeal 
of another costly and bloody war. They acquire rich resources to 
exploit, make their peace with Poland, cease to threaten France 
and the system whose guarantor she is, and thus break down their 
present isolation, just by opening their lap and letting ripe fruit 
tumble into it. They can even translate their conquest into terms 
of a crusade, march into the Ukraine as an army of liberation, 
undertake, as they love to do, the championship of European 
civilisation (without being nominated thereto), and, having saved 
Germany, save yet another land from Marxist subnormality. 

As for Poland, apart from the fact that she herself has long 
looked covetously over the Soviet frontier, how can she be 
expected to do otherwise than co-operate with Germany? She 
knows that Germany is arming furiously, and that France, to 
whose skirts she has been attached for fifteen years, may easily 
prove, when the test comes, a broken reed, and that nothing is to 
be expected from England, and less than nothing from the League. 
She has to envisage the possibility of finding herself, alone and 
unaided, face to face with her dangerous neighbour, and to con- 
sider the alternatives of an anti-Soviet alliance with or a war 
against Germany. Is she likely to hesitate if such alternatives 
present themselves ? Will a non-aggression pact and cordial rela- 
tions with the genial Litvinov count for much when she comes 
to make her decision? Is it conceivable that Pilsudski would 
reject overtures from Hitler—overtures that embody long-stand- 
ing hopes and plans of his own—for love of the Soviet Government 
or out of loyalty to arrangements he has made with it ? Whatever 
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else may impede the carrying out of Nazi plans for expansion 
eastwards, it will not, we may be sure, be Polish intransigence. 
». After living for years on the myth of a world crusade against 
Bolshevism, after pouring out an unceasing flow of unreal defiance 
at a war-weary world, after staging mimic conspiracies and trying 
and executing mimic conspirators for plotting to bring about 
another intervention, it looks as though at last the Soviet Govern- 
ment really is in danger and surrounded by enemies. In this 
predicament it turns, not to the toiling masses, not to that world 
proletariat which has always been, since Lenin first came into 
power, on the point of rising up with Moscow’s slogans on its lips, 
but to the Brain Trust, and—oh, rare irony !—to the League of 
Nations in its decrepitude. Litvinov was ready to forego all 
hope of America’s redemption through the Comintern, even to 
allow Americans resident in Russia to go to church, for the sake 
of American recognition ; and nowadays the League receives 
respectful mention even in the fiery utterances of Stalin and 
Kaganovitch. 

American recognition has always been, in the eyes of the 
Soviet Government, a prize of great worth ; developments in the 
Far East made it doubly desirable. It has come, from this point 
of view, just when it was most needed. The gesture of recognition 
was intended to mean, and taken as meaning, American support 
for the Soviet Government against Japan ; and the only question 
is what this support would, in practice, be worth. If declarations 
of good-will spiced with moral indignation, then it will be as 
useless as it is likely to be abundant. America never has been 
niggardly in such matters. If financial assistance, then it will be 
helpful—even necessary, but not decisive. If military assistance, 
men and munitions and battleships, then it may make all the 
difference in the world. But will it be military assistance ? 
President Roosevelt is very busy ; and it is difficult to imagine 
him, even were the issues at stake of much more immediate 
importance to the United States, pausing to carry on a foreign 
war. When the reluctance with which America came into the 
last war is considered, and the fact that most Americans now 
tegret her ever having taken the step, it seems, to say the least, 
highly improbable that she will venture more than money, and 
that cautiously, to aid her new ally against Japan. 

America is not the only friend Litvinov has picked up in 
the course of his wanderings. He has whispered amiably against 
the rumble of the Comintern, and reaped a great harvest of pro- 
testations of friendliness and of non-aggression pacts. Indeed, it 
is one of the curious ironies of the times that as Russia, abandon- 
ing one by one her revolutionary principles, and making use of all 
the diplomatic wiles she at first so ardently condemned, has 
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accumulated paper security, her actual position has grown more 
and more precarious, until now, encased in non-aggression pacts, 
she is threatened with war on every side; ready, belatedly, to 
pin her hopes in the preservation of the status quo, she is likely 
to be the chief victim of forces as ruthlessly intolerant of the 
existing political order in Europe as she once prided herself on 
being. Litvinov’s diplomatic laurels, whatever credit they 
may reflect on his ingenuity and perseverance and capacity for 
realist compromise, will be of small service to his country in the 
event of a real crisis such as a foreign invasion from two quarters 
at the same time, 

Take, for instance, the recent Franco-Soviet rapprochement, 
From being one of the arch-villains in the capitalist-imperialist 
piece France became overnight angelic; and the French Press, 
with the same suddenness and with characteristic thoroughness, 
began to sing the praises of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
The admirable Mayor of Lyons travelled ecstatically, and with 
all found, through the Soviet Union; and Moscow and Paris 
tossed bouquets to one another to the orderly approval of inspired 
leading articles. From the point of view of France the move was 
obvious enough. It cost nothing, risked nothing, and might 
some time have a certain usefulness if things came to an align- 
ment of Powers against Germany. On the Soviet side the gains 
were negligible. It was not even accompanied by extended credit 
facilities in order that, as generally happens with such arrange- 
ments where the Soviet Government is concerned, good-will 
might be realised immediately in the form of a little ready cash. 
As for supposing that it would involve France’s exerting pressure 
on, let alone opposing, Poland, if she arranged to compose her 
differences with Germany at the expense of Russia, the idea is 
utterly fantastic. We may be certain that whatever secret 
clauses the German-Polish Pact contains, France is privy to them, 
and if not favourably disposed towards their general purport, at 
least tolerant of it. France might not fight in defence of the 
Corridor ; it is inconceivable that she should stir herself at all in 
defence of the Ukraine. 

Take, again, the cordiality that has existed for several years 
between Italy and the Soviet Government. There have been 
mutual courtesies. Italian is, or was until recently, the only 
language in which the Comintern does not broadcast propaganda ; 
the Duce has from time to time made flattering remarks about the 
Soviet régime, including it in what he calls ‘ Young’ or ‘ New 
Europe,’ and generally implying that, although there may be 
certain—to use the Moscow jargon—‘ ideological’ differences 
between himself and Stalin, they are essentially of the same 
kidney; Litvinov received a most enthusiastic welcome when 
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fecently he visited Rome. But does all this, any more than 

usly framed ‘pacts with Poland and’ recognition by the 
United States and the overnight conversion of the Temps to 
Bolshevism, mean that the Soviet Government can count on get- 
ting support ifand when Russia’s territorial integrity is threatened? 
Just as France will see in Germany’s eastern preoccupations so 
much the greater security for Alsace-Lorraine, Italy will see so 
much the greater security for Austria. The breaking down of 
Germany’s present isolation by the Nazi régime’s being able to 
justify itself otherwise than at the expense of France and the 
Little Entente would be entirely to Mussolini’s taste. He may 
find admirable qualities in the dictatorship of the proletariat, but 
the Nazis acknowledge him as a prophet. Their success means 
the entrenchment of Fascism, in one form or another, from the 
Baltic Sea to the Mediterranean. 

The truth is that the very factors which have most contributed 
to Litvinov’s success as a diplomat are amongst the chief 
causes of Russia’s present weakness. He has succeeded because 
he has worked in terms of abstractions ; and his achievements, 
when it comes to a real test, will be seen to have no substance 
because they are abstract. In an age in which treaties have been 
generalised and multiplied into becoming meaningless he has 
based his whole policy on treaties. Representing the first Com- 
munist State in the history of the world, he is the only old- 
fashioned diplomat extant. Like old-fashioned diplomats, par- 
ticularly like old-fashioned Russian diplomats, he has treated 
foreign affairs like a game of chess, working out openings and 
gambits, concentrating his pieces now here and now there, order- 
ing Moscow processions to shout anti-Japanese slogans and then 
not to shout anti- Japanese slogans, inspiring newspaper articles in 
this sense and in that. Given the circumstances of the Soviet 
Government, it was an easy game to play; given the circum- 
stances in the world outside, it was a game that, as long as it 
continued to be a game, had to succeed. If ever it ceases to be a 
game, if ever, instead of moves on a board, it is a question of 
soldiers marching, and, instead of calling a tune for Moscow to 
dance to, a question of defending Russia against invading armies, 
then its essential weakness, unreality, will be apparent. 

Litvinov is not burdened, like most of his fellow-diplomats, 
with the necessity of even having to seem to be consistent. He 
can be as fickle as he likes, since he knows that, as the journalists 
put it, ‘ Soviet circles’ will faithfully echo his changing senti- 
ments. In the beginning he allied himself with the defeated or 
tevisionist Powers ; now he seeks sanctuary with the others, and, 
itis probable, will be seeking it soon in their ancient but somewhat 
decrepit citadel, the League of Nations. The League has been a 
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standing dish with Soviet humorists for many a long year. It 
was the abomination of desolation, the ultimate hypocrisy of 
capitalist-imperialist war mongers, the headquarters of anti- 
Soviet machinations, whose, thin coating of cant did not for one 
moment deceive the realist eyes of Moscow. Soviet humorists 
have nowadays to find other subjects for the exercise of their wit, 
The League has to be treated as respectfully as the Brain Trust, 
since the dictatorship of the proletariat is seriously considering 
becoming a member of it. Nor is the reason for this change of 
heart far to seek.. Japan and Germany have withdrawn from 
Geneva, and therefore the League may be expected to affordia 
certain protection against them. Not much protection. It would 
be unjust to suppose the Soviet Government’s conversion so 
thorough that, just when the League’s most ardent supporters 
have become tepid in their allegiance to it, disillusioned as to its 
possibilities, it will start on its Genevese career with a beginner's 
enthusiasm. The most it will hope for will be the gaining ofa 
little time and some outside sympathy if it decides to come, a 
belated prodigal, and fill one of the Assembly’s empty places, 
There would be great j joy in the League of Nations Union over the 
repentance of such a sinner, and the event might make America 
a little more disposed to return to the nest she built and then 
abandoned ; otherwise its significance would be small, except, 
indeed, for the lovers of bizarre situations who would find some- 
thing very much to their taste in the proletarian lion roaring as 
gently as any sucking-dove, as it were any nightingale, in 
Geneva’s emptying council-halls. 

It has been pointed out that Ukranian separatists outside 
Russia are inclined to look to Germany to champion their cause, 
and to feel that German-Polish intervention in the Ukraine would 
be to their interest. No doubt certain promises contingent on 
the intervention actually taking place have been, or will be, given 
to the effect that the occupied Soviet territory will be allowed.a 
certain autonomy, that Germany and Poland will content them- 
selves with spheres of interest and economic privileges, and that 
otherwise Ukranians will be left to manage their own affairs'as 
they like. The worth of such promises is questionable ; and 
Skoropatsky may find himself in as shadowy authority as 
Mr. Pu-yi, or, for that matter, as he was during the last German 
occupation of the Ukraine. At the same time, he and his fellow- 
Ukranian exiles have no alternative hopes. As they see the 
situation, it is foreign intervention or a continuance of Bolshevist 
rule. Dreams of an internal collapse of the Soviet régime have 
grown faint with the passage of time (though, in actual fact, there 
is more to justify them now than ever before), and, believing any 
change to be for the better, telling themselves that to be back in 
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their country on whatever terms is worth the sacrifices they have 
to make to get there—hoping, perhaps, that concessions they 
agree to now may be won back hereafter, feeling, in any case, 
that a foreign intervention will at least mean that the future will 
be uncertain, whereas now it is hopeless—many of them are 
prepared to make common cause with Germany and Poland 
against Russia. 

The position of the non-Ukranian Russian emigrés is more 
complicated. To them the dismemberment of Russia would be 
as great an ill as Bolshevism, and a Japanese occupation of 
Russian territory perhaps a worse one, They are torn between 
the disagreeable alternatives of hoping for the continuance of a 
régime they hate and seeing its collapse taken advantage of by 
Russia’s enemies to the detriment of their country. They have 
either to rejoice at Litvinov’s diplomatic successes, and at each 
rumoured strengthening of the Soviet Government’s forces, or to 
envisage the possibility of the partition by foreign Powers of the 
tichest parts of Russia. ‘Qu’on y réfiéchisse bien,’ Joseph de 
Maistre wrote in 1797, 


on verra que le mouvement révolutionaire une fois etabli, la France et la 
monarchie ne pouvaient étre sauvés que par le jacobinisme. Par quelle 
moyen surnaturel briser l’effort de l'Europe’ conjurée ? Le génie infernal 
de Robespierre pouvait seul opérer ce prodige. Toutes les vies, toutes les 
fichesses ; tous les pouvoirs étaient dans les mains du pouvoir révolu- 
tionaire ; et ce monstre de puissance, ivre de sang et de succés . . . était 
tout & la fois un chatiment épouvantable pour les Francais et le seul moyen 
de sauver la France ; 


the same kind of reasoning must bitterly occur to Russian 
emigrés whose feelings of patriotism towards Russia as a whole 
are greater than their feelings of patriotism towards any parti- 
cular part of Russia. Even in a world that is full of exiles, their 
lot is especially hard. Whether the Soviet régime collapses from 
within, thus making Russia able to be invaded even more easily 
than at present; whether it goes on, and the Soviet Govern- 
ment is able to buy off or out-manceuvre its enemies; whether 
foreign invasion brings it down or knits it together or leaves it 
existing in a restricted space, they see only continued suffering 
for their fellow-countrymen and a wretched. future for their 
country, not having even the melancholy satisfaction of knowing 
that, however wretched the future may be, they will at least 
share in it. 

From the point of view of Europe as a whole, however, the 
dismemberment of Russia and the sharing of the spoil between 
Germany, Poland, and Japan would have certain advantages. 


Forces of conquest have been let loose in Germany and Japan, 
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as they were once let loose in England ; and, however much we 
may deplore the fact, since we are not prepared to resist them 
ourselves—that is, go to war with Germany and Japan—and 
since we are not prepared to satisfy them with territory of our 
own, there is nothing for it but to hope that the forces will be 
spent in the direction and manner least harmful to us in parti- 
cular and to Western Europe in general. It would be safe to say 
that, unless something very unexpected happens, if no vent is 
found for the pressure accumulating in Germany, another large- 
scale European war must break out within the next few years 
whose consequences will be even more ruinous than the last. The 
structure of post-war Europe is crazy, but not elastic. It will not 
bend into a more reasonable shape, and attempts to make it 
secure—notably the League of Nations—have only served to 
increase its dangerous rigidity. So rigid a structure cracks 
explosively. Who would dare to prophesy the possibility of its 
continuing to withstand the strain of an arming, and soon armed, 
Germany? It must crack some time. The question is, where? 
If in the West, then we shall all have to fight again, and, in 
fighting, destroy what remains of European civilisation, leaving 
its débris, as they have always calculated, to the Bolsheviks. If 
in the East, then there will be, at the least, a respite, and perhaps 
a chance of settling into one of those periods of unstable equili- 
brium in which ambitious Powers are sufficiently occupied and 
established Powers sufficiently satisfied not to be at one another’s 
throats, and which represent the nearest approximation to a state 
of peace that has so far been realised in the world. 


MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE. 





OVERCROWDED ASIA 


THE present rapid increase of population in Asiatic countries is 
beginning to create a problem that may very soon gravely affect 
not only Asia, but also Europe and America. Already Japan has 
shown by her attack on Manchuria how a growth of population 
stimulates the desire to acquire new territory. She is also show- 
ing how the growth of population, accompanied by increased 
industrialisation, necessitates the acquisition of new markets in 
other countries, with resulting injury to some of the industries 
already established in those countries. When population grows 
in a limited area new outlets must be found, either for the people 
themselves or for the products of their industries. The gravity of 
the resulting social and international problems is being fully 
recognised by the Japanese themselves. Last August I received 
acircular letter from the Bureau of Social Affairs attached to the 
Home Office in Tokyo calling my attention to the fact that an 
‘Institute for Research in Population Problems’ had been 
established in Japan, and enclosing a statement of the objects of 
the Institute. From that statement the following sentences are 
worth quoting : 


One of the most pressing problems connected with the well-being of a 
nation is that of population. . . . The tendency towards over-population, 
if left to itself, must inevitably result in a crisis with a deplorable issue. 
.. . If we are to consider possibilities of transplanting our surplus popula- 
tion abroad it is important for us to envisage the problem from an inter- 
national standpoint and to associate ourselves with world conferences on 
population and emigration. 


That is an excellent statement of general principles, and it is to 
be hoped that some good conclusions may result from the proposed 
investigation of detailed problems. 

How rapidly the population of Japan is growing at the present 
time can be gathered from the official statement that the increase 
in the year 1932 by excess of births over deaths was 1,007,868 
persons. By last autumn the population of Japan had reached 


1 Much valuable information with regard to Japan and other Asiatic 
countries is to be found in a book called Asia’s Teeming Millions by Etienne 
Dennery. (Published in English by Jonathan Cape, 1931.) 
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the figure of 66,238,000. Yet Japan isnot a big country. Already 
many of the agricultural districts are palpably overcrowded, and 
the only way of making room for the rapidly on-coming new 
population is to cut up the holdings and divide and redivide them, 
At the same time there is a big increase of the population of the 
towns owing to the development of urban industries. Indeed, 
Japan in the twentieth century is going through an experience 
closely similar to that of England in the early nineteenth. Up 
till near the end of the eighteenth century the population of 
England increased very slowly. Then came what is known as the 
Industrial Revolution—namely, the development of manufac- 
turing industries by the use of steam-driven machinery ; and our 
population increased with a rush because we were able to find 
markets all over the world for our machine-made goods and the 
factories were constantly demanding more ‘and more juvenile 
workers. Japan has had an exactly similar experience, coming 
about a hundred years later than ours. Up till the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century the population of Japan seems to have 
been almost stationary; then as the result of the establishment 
of European industries, and the importation of machinery, largely 
from Great Britain, an industrial revolution began, with an 
ensuing rapid increase in population. The birth rate rose from 
25 per 1000 in 1872 to 34 per 1000 in 1926, and the figures for the 
total population of Japan, which were roundly 34,000,000 in 
1875, rose to nearly 60,000,000 in 1925. 

As a contrast with these Japanese figures, it is worth while to 
quote the figures for Scotland for almost the same period. Accord- 


ing to the Report of the Department of Health for Scotland, the. 


Scottish birth rate, which was 35-6 per 1000 in 1876, fell to 18-86 
per 1000 in 1932. Thus, while the birth rate in Japan has been 
rapidly rising, the birth rate in Scotland has been even more 
rapidly declining. This contrast is largely due to the dates of the 
industrial revolution in the respective countries. When the 
industrial revolution was in progress in Great Britain, the British 
population went ahead as rapidly as the Japanese is going ahead 
now, and at that time we had an advantage in Great Britain 
which Japan now lacks—namely, facilities for finding room by 
means of emigration for any increase of population that exceeded 
the opportunities for finding employment at home. The large 
volume of British emigration at that time helped greatly to build 
up the British Empire abroad. That outlet for surplus population 
has ceased. There is practically no demand to-day in the British 
Dominions for emigrants from the British Isles. Indeed, the 
movement of population now tends to be in the other direction, 
and unsuccessful settlers in Australia are returning to Great 
Britain in hopes of finding jobs at home. In the case of Japan 
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in the twentieth century there has been no opportunity for the 
large-scale emigration that was a feature of British history in the 
nineteenth century. Most of the former vacant spaces of the 
world have now been occupied either physically by actual settle- 
ment, or politically by annexation, with the result that the entry 
of Japanese and other Asiatics into important areas is now 
forbidden. As a matter of fact, the Japanese appear to be 
facially disinclined to emigrate in large numbers. They will go 
abroad to establish commercial connexions for the benefit of 
their home industries, but there does not seem to be any marked 
desire to settle abroad as agricultural workers or as factory 
hands. 

In this matter there is a marked contrast between the Chinese 
and the Japanese. It is estimated that only about 600,000 
Japanese are living outside their own country, whereas the 
number of Chinese settled in foreign lands is put at about 
8,000,000. This active movement of the Chinese creates in 
many regions immediate trouble, and several countries—notably 
Australia, South Africa, and the United States of America—have 
taken steps to prohibit Chinese immigration. But there are parts 
of the world still left open to the Chinese. They are continuing 
to move in masses into the Malay Peninsula, into Burma and 
Java. In spite, however, of this big outflow of her population, 


China still remains horribly over-populated. Many parts ofthe 
Chinese Empire are packed to the brim with people compelled 
to live at a miserable standard of comfort because they are too 
thick on the ground. To quote M. Etienne Dennery : 


In the valleys and river mouths, on the little rice-fields pieced out of 
mere patches, swarm such a mass of human beings as can scarcely breathe. 
It is an affecting and heart-rending sight to see whole families on their tiny 
farms, passing their days in exacting toil, in cultivating, with endless 
efforts, a small patch of rice, peas, beans or potatoes which a single peasant 
could quite easily raise by himself. 


It must be added that there are still parts of China which are 
not over-full. And close to the north of China is the huge region 
of Southern Manchuria, which at present is very thinly popu- 
lated and into which many Chinese are beginning to move. Now 
that Southern Manchuria has been conquered by Japan the 
Japanese are taking steps to develop trade with that area ; but 
the Chinese are providing the population. At the same time the 
population of China itself continues to increase even in districts 
already over-populated, and there is evidence that China greatly 
resents the action of white men’s countries which forbid Chinese 

tion. This action, indeed, inevitably creates bitter 
hostility, for it implies that the white man looks upon the 
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Chinese and other non-white races as inferiors whose com- 
panionship cannot be tolerated. The result is a steadily growing 
feeling among Asiatic races that the European races are their 
enemies. 

This feeling during the past few decades has become greatly 
marked in India, where the importance of the problem of emigra- 
tion to relieve the pressure of population has for a long time been 
realised. A striking example is to be found in the life-history of 
the famous Indian revolutionary leader, the Mahatma Gandhi. 
Rather more than twenty-five years ago Gandhi was working as 
a barrister in the British Colony of Natal. That Colony—now 
part of the Dominion of South Africa—made a law restricting 
the liberties of Indian immigrants. Gandhi came to England to 
protest against these restrictions and to ask the British Govern- 
ment to take action in the matter. The present writer was then 
a member of the House of Commons, and had expressed in public 
the opinion that the Natal Government was violating the condi- 
tions embodied in the Constitution of the Colony that all races 
and creeds were to be treated on an equality. Gandhi came to see 
me and asked me to represent his case to the then Prime Minister, 
the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. I did so, and the only 
answer I got was that, as Natal was a self-governing Colony, the 
Government of the United Kingdom could not interfere with its 
legislation. Gandhi, thus finding it impossible to get any redress, 
left Natal and returned to India, where he became, in a few 
years, the world-famous leader of a bitterly anti-British move- 
ment. 

As contrasted with the general overcrowding of India, there 
are vast empty spaces in Australia and South Africa and other 
British territories, and in earlier years there was a considerable 
exodus of Indians to take jobs as labourers in other parts of the 
British Empire, especially the West Indies. This migration of 
labour was organised under a system of indentures which made 
the labourers more or less the slaves of their employers—at any 
rate, for several years. Naturally such a system led to protests in 
England, which were backed up by protests from the Indian 
Government and by attempts to stop the practice. It took many 
years, however, to secure the abolition of indentured labour. 
Meanwhile, there was constant friction. Many of the indentured 
Indian labourers, especially in the West Indies, succeeded in 
working out their indentures and used their savings to buy 
holdings of their own, thus becoming competitors instead of 
servants of the white settlers. Also, many Indian traders 
migrated from India of their own free will and did good business 
for themselves, both as petty shopkeepers and as moneylenders. 
The response of the white people was to pass restrictive regu- 
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lations on these free Indian immigrants, but the indentured 
immigrants were still welcomed. These restrictions on the free 
movement of Indians within the Empire have naturally led to 
bitter protests from English-educated Indians, on the ground 
that such restrictions imply that the white man is claiming a 
racial superiority to the Indian. Frequent articles appear in the 
Indian Press, and at public conferences the question is constantly 
raised. The matter is also being taken up by the Indian Govern- 
ment. At New Delhi on December 7 last year there was a debate 
in the Assembly on the hostile treatment of Indians by the. 
Dominions and a demand that India should have full rights of 
retaliation, The European members of the Legislative Assembly 
entirely supported the attitude of the Indian members, and the 
Government members expressed their sympathy and promised 
that the debate would be communicated to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in England. There can be little doubt that the attitude 
of the British Dominions to Indian immigration is one of the 
causes of the desire of the leaders of Indian thought to break 
away from the British Empire. 

In addition to racial irritation, there is the practical question 
that—largely as the result of over-population—the conditions of 
life in India are so bad that emigration is almost the only available 
means of securing a higher standard of living for the manual 
workers. The position appears to be worst in the Madras Presi- 
dency, and there is constant migration of the lower castes from that 
region to Ceylon, where Indian labourers are tolerated but not 
exactly welcomed. There are, no doubt, parts of India where 
there is still room for a larger population, and the big irrigation 
works undertaken by the Indian Government have greatly 
increased the capacity of the country ; but these developments 
do not provide a remedy for the fundamental difficulty that the 
population of India, like the populations of China and Japan, 
goes on increasing year by year without any regard to the oppor- 
tunities available for a reasonable standard of living. 

The figures of the population of India contained in the India 
Census Report for 1931 show with what dangerous rapidity the 
Indian population is now growing. In the ten years between 1921 
and 1931 the population of India increased by very nearly 
34,000,000 persons, a figure which is not far short of the total 
present population of France or of Italy. The total population 
of India in 1931 was 352,837,778, which is considerably more than 
the estimated population of China. Most of the inhabitants of 
India are still dependent on agriculture for their livelihood, and 
the population is most dense where the land is most fertile, which 
bears out the doctrine on which Malthus insisted, that there is a 
constant tendency for population to increase up to the limits of 
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subsistence. Primitive methods of cultivation are still used by 
Indian peasants, and the products of the soil have to be divided 
among so many cultivators that even on the richest land the 
population remains miserably poor. 

In recent years there has been a considerable development of 
urban industries in India—largely with the aid of British capital 
and brains. Often, however, this growth of urban industries has 
not meant such a complete breach with agriculture as has accom- 
panied the industrialisation of Europe. For example, the Indian 
worker in a Bombay cotton mill often retains his little farm 
holding in the country, and at repeated intervals leaves the mill 
—much to the annoyance of his employer—to get back to the 
land which is his home. But, whether it be on the land or in the 
mill, the excessive population of India means widespread poverty. 
Incidentally, the development of machine industries now taking 
place in Asia has led there, as it notoriously has in Europe, to 
keen international rivalries. At the present moment the Indian 
and Japanese Governments are trying to reach some agreement 
with one another, so that each may in the main preserve its home 
market for its own manufactured goods, while still leaving the 
other country a chance to do a little bit of export trade. There 
are similar discussions in progress between India and Great 
Britain in regard to tariffs on imports. The question of inter- 
national trade is indeed one of the inevitable difficulties that 
follow upon over-production, either of people or of goods, and 
with the expanding power of the machine it is impossible to see 
any way of solving this world-wide problem except by reducing 
the numbers of the poorer section of the population so that there 
may be fewer work-seekers. ' 

To this proposition one frequently hears the reply that if 
population increases there will be more people demanding the 
goods that are produced and consequently more employment for 
the work-seekers. This argument completely overlooks the 
fairly obvious fact that the increasing population consists largely 
of very poor people, and their demand for goods has very little 
money behind it, and consequently will be of little use to the 
producers of goods seeking a market. Nor can the problem be 
solved, as some people suggest, by inducing the State to subsidise 
the poorer classes so as to enable them to be actual instead of 
merely would-be buyers. The State has no money of its own. 
Its revenues are obtained by taking the money of the taxpayer, 
and so far as the taxpayer’s money is taken from him by the 
State, he has less to spend himself, and to that extent ceases to be 
a good customer for the producer. By no sophistications can we 
get over the hard fact that if the poorer classes increase their 
numbers there will be more people seeking employment in order 
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to get a living, and if simultaneously the use of machinery is being 
extended, as it is to-day all over the world, there will be a reduced 
demand for human labour. 

Alternatively, if the poorer classes reduce their rate of increase, 
there will be a decline in the number of work-seekers. Conse- 
quently wages will tend to rise, and the wage worker, becoming a 
richer man, will be able to spend more on the pleasures of life and 
also to enjoy more real leisure due to shorter working hours. 
Under such conditions the increased use of machinery becomes a 
boon, and not a curse, to the poorer classes. 

The obvious and the only way by which this result can be 
achieved is for the poorer classes all over the world to adopt the 
prudential practice of birth control, which in European countries 
has become almost universal among the middle and upper 
classes. So far as Asiatic countries are concerned, there is at 
present not very much evidence of any inclination on the part 
of the East to imitate the wisdom of the West. Last autumn 
there was a conference in London on birth control in Asia, pre- 
sided over by Lord Horder, and several distinguished visitors 
from Japan, China, and India gave their opinions with great 
frankness. The general opinion expressed was that, though little 
was yet being done, the East could by no means escape the neces- 
sity for birth control. The alternatives were infantile mortality, 
disease and famine, and also such barbarous practices as child 
murder. The attitude taken by these spokesmen and spokes- 
women coming from the East showed that, happily, there is in 
Eastern countries some appreciation of the facts of the problem 
by the educated classes. Evidence to this effect comes also from 
other quarters. In India stress has been laid on the necessity for 
birth control by the Census Commissioner, Dr. H. J. Hutton, 
who states in his Report on the Census of 1931 that there appears 
to be in India a definite move towards birth control, especially 
in Madras and Mysore. His Report goes on to urge that every 
opportunity should be seized for giving instruction in birth 
control.? A similar line has been taken by the Director-General 
of the Indian Medical Service, Major-General Sir John Megaw, 
who states that only 39 per cent. of the Indian population is well- 
nourished. 

In China there is talk of founding birth-control clinics in one 
or two of the big cities. In Japan very little has yet been done. 
It remains to see what may be the results of the work of the 
Japanese Institute for Research in Population Problems, above 
referred to. Meanwhile the Japanese Government seems to be 
looking at the matter mainly from the militarist point of view, 
and arguing that a decline in the birth rate will mean a loss of 

® See Daily Telegraph, September 21, 1933. 
VoL. CX V—No. 685 L* 
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military power. A similar argument against birth control is 
frequently used in some of the principal European countries. In 
effect, the argument means that it is the duty of the women of 
one country to give birth to as many children as possible, prefer- 
ably males, in order that they may be numerous enough when 
they grow up to kill the males of another country. Beyond ques- 
tion, that is a common militarist doctrine. It means a poor 
outlook for the progress of the human race. 
HAROLD Cox. 
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FARMING FACTS AND FARMING FANCIES 


Amonc the quainter conceits of the English is the belief that 
everything British is best. Our bloodstock, our beef and butter, 
our motor cars, even our climate and our system of laws, almost 
everything we possess or produce, we like to speak of as ‘ the best 
in the world.’ And so it came about that, when we were forced, 
three years ago, to examine the nation’s trading account more 
critically than for several generations, it seemed the simplest 
thing imaginable to adjust the balance of falling exports by 
replacing imported foodstuffs with the super-excellent products 
of our own land. People in country mansions and Fleet Street 
offices worked out marvellous sums which showed that we merely 
had to keep out imported foodstuffs to increase production at 
home by £200,000,000 a year and so balance our profit and loss 
account. The farmer, who had for long believed that he was only 
kept out of his own markets because foreigners were content to 
work for next to nothing, suddenly found himself the spearhead 
of this new effort in national reconstruction. Not only was he 
granted the taxes upon imported food that he had almost 
despaired of ever seeing, but he was given a new device also, the 
Quota, which completely prohibits any imports above a certain 
quantity, and which is admitted to be the most potent weapon 
ever forged in the history of international trade warfare. Another 
new weapon, almost as powerful, was also placed in his hands in 
the shape of Dr. Addison’s Marketing Act and Mr. Elliot’s 1933 
Marketing Act. These not only enforced a minority of producers 
to abide by the decisions of a majority, but gave farmers complete 
control of their products, even including control of the price at 
which they might be sold. To the uninitiated, nothing but the 
reproductive limitations of Nature now seemed to stand between 
the farming industry and that £200,000,000. 

Certainly the farmers seemed to believe this. Freed from the 
inferiority complex of feeling themselves the dupes of the cheap- 
food industrialists and the one class forbidden the protection of 
tariffs granted to other industries, they responded with a will. It 
is to their credit that the pigs they offered to the newly con- 
stituted Bacon Board last November exceeded the most optimistic 
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expectations by 50 per cent. It was after this that the first doubts 
began to arise in the minds of the more impulsive who thought 
that the expansion of British agriculture would be such a com- 
paratively simple affair. For the bacon curers found every kind 
of pig rained down upon them from the best to the worst. Soon 
from every part of the country, excepting perhaps the North, 
came complaints from retailers of English bacon that was too fat, 
or its sides too short. Hardly yet do we realise that the British 
farmer cannot be expected to pick up in a few weeks what the 
industrious Danes took twenty years to find out. We are only 
beginning to realise that, so far as agricultural products are 
concerned, a thing has not merely to be British to be necessarily 
best. 

It is perfectly true that we can and do breed some of the 
world’s finest bloodstock. We are so blessed by Nature in soil 
and climate that all the things we grow, with the possible exception 
of wheat, need fear comparison with the produce of no other 
country. But alas! One thousand-pound bull so'd to the 
Argentine does not make a home beef industry, and the small 
quantities of good English butter that come from Devon and 
Cornish farmhouses are a poor substitute for the thousands of tons 
of level-quality butter that reach our shores from abroad. Our 
pedigree flocks and herds, of which we are so justly proud, exist 
side by side with an under-flow of fourth-rate commercial beasts 
that are a disgrace to our markets. While our best growers of 
fruit and vegetables are turning out stuff that is as good as any- 
one’s, their efforts are being vitiated by badly grown and worse 
marketed supplies that fill salesmen and consumers alike with 
prejudice against British produce. The careful milk producer has 
to suffer for his slap-dash fellow who sells milk reeking with dirt 
and disease, and the whole range of our agricultural products is a 
kaleidoscope of variation that is the salesman’s nightmare. 

It is foolish and unfair to blame the farmer for all this, For 
generation upon generation he has been sacrificed to the mdus- 


trialist who wants cheap food to pay low wages and to the foreign . 


investor who must take his dividends chiefly in food imports. We 
had come to look upon the countryside as a playground and 
farming as a game, or at least as the cheapest way of buying the 
life of a country gentleman. The pedigree breeders were much 
more interested in seeing that their pigs’ noses turned up in the 
particular way approved for the breed than in turning out an 
animal that would be of the most service to the commercial 
farmer. It was all rather fun, too. Pedigree sales were jolly 
affairs, with a good luncheon where friends met. You paid £100 
for a pig worth {20 because then, when your turn came to hold a 
sale, someone returned the compliment. Thanks to our wonderful 
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natural advantages, the ordinary farmer, until a few years ago, 
was able to rub along living a life he loved, wiser than many in 
his generation who led lives they hated in order to make money. 
It was a good life, lived out of doors, with a sufficiency of good 
food, independence, a little rough shooting and hunting, and the 
weekly market as a sort of agricultural casino to prevent things 
becoming too monotonous. Now all that has changed. Research 
and invention have made agricultural production so much easier 
and cheaper in the countries that export food to us that their 
farmers (strange irony !) have had to increase their labours in 
order to meet the interest demands of the moneylenders. Where 
100 sacks of wheat paid a debt five years ago, 200 are now required 
to meet it. So competition in our food markets has increased, and 
there is no longer the same margin for the home farmer to rub 
along in his old, happy way. Moreover, our falling exports have 
made it essential—at any rate, so long as the world is bent on 
economic nationalism—for us to produce more food at home and 
really take agriculture seriously. 

For long everyone had talked about it. The prophets of 
agricultural expansion were chiefly divided into two schools, one 


of which believed that better marketing was the best way to 
success, while the other pinned its simple faith to tariffs. It is 
interesting to note that it is already apparent that neither was 
right. For now that so much undergrowth has been cleared away, 
with the farmer granted his tariffs and the cause of his inferiority 
complex removed, with all the machinery for better marketing 
provided and the Marketing Acts to enforce a loyalty of minorities 


that exceeds the wildest dreams of the protagonists of co-opera- 
tion, it is quite clear that the real success of this colossal under- 
taking turns on the British farmer’s ability to produce the right 
goods at the right price. The home consumer is prejudiced in 
favour of home produce, and he expresses his favour by being 
willing to pay, in most cases, a little more for British stuff. But 
he will not pay unless it is good, and he will not pay exorbitantly. 
No tariff or quota or Marketing Act in the world will permanently 
make him pay more for a worse article. He will either pay less or 
eat less. As most people know, our overseas food supplies have 
won their place in our market and maintain it rather by the 
uniformity of their product than by its super-excellence. 
Exporters abroad have spent years in studying our markets, and 
they have not overlooked the psychology of salesmanship. They 
realise that one bad egg or one rasher of tainted bacon will be 
remembered in bitterness by the housewife long after the ninety- 
and-nine that gave satisfaction have been forgotten. They have 
concentrated on not letting the consumer and the distributor 
down; hence their firm foothold. Therefore it is not good 
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enough that our best producers should be doing all and more than 
is required of them. Our job now is to organise the producing 
side of the farming industry so that the rank and file may turn 
out at least as sound a product as the imported they hope to 
replace, and a product at a comparable price. 

We have not done so, and we are not seriously attempting it 
even yet. The swift action taken to limit imports and improve 
marketing has caught unawares those who should have been 
preparing the organisation of quality production. For at least 
five years the Markets Division of the Ministry of Agriculture has 
stumped the country in a campaign to inspire better marketing 
methods. They have achieved excellent results. But what is the 
use of better marketing if the stuff is not there to market ? Five 
years that should have been spent in organising also better pro- 
duction have been wasted, and now marketing and production 
organisation are out of joint, although the two are really in- 
separable. A case that illustrates this well is that of cider. 
The introduction of the National Mark for cider and the con- 
sequent facilities for advertising it helped considerably to 
increase the consumption of British cider. But nothing had been 
done in the meantime to renovate our cider orchards or to ensure 
additional supplies of apples to meet the new demand, which 
outran the available supplies. Now the cider-apple growing end 
of the industry is being speeded up to make up the leeway, but 
time has been wasted. 

The same need for organising quality production exists in 
nearly every branch of farming. The quality of the cattle that 
have been coming in to many commercial markets has, if any- 
thing, been deteriorating in recent years. Scotland and Ireland 
introduced Acts to eliminate the ‘ scrub ’ bull, largely responsible 
for this unfortunate state of affairs. In England and Wales 
the necessary legislation was passed three years ago, but 
action has been deferred until next August at the instance 
of the farmers. If ever there was an industry which could 
not afford such delays, it is the beef industry, where, on 
account of the processes of Nature, it needs two years to do any- 
thing. It is not so much the individual farmers who are to 
blame, for, in districts where schemes to improve beef cattle have 
been started, they have responded well. In some parts they have 
even applied for such schemes to be introduced. The fault lies 
with those who could have given a lead but did not. On the 
processing side of beef production things are as bad. Our 
obsolete system of 16,000 private slaughter-houses means that 
there is no uniformity in the product turned out ; that valuable 
fats and by-products are thrown down the drain because it does 


not pay to manufacture them on such a small scale, and hides are 
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spoiled by inexpert flaying ; nor can labour be organised efficiently 
in back-door premises of this description, The lowest estimate of 
the waste under our abattoir system as opposed to the meat 
factory is {1 per beast. This is paid for either by the farmer, in 
the lower price he receives, or by the consumer in the higher price 
demanded of him. What applies to cattle applies broadly to 


sheep also. 
In the case of milk, one of the chief causes of our absurdly low 


milk consumption of one-third of a pint per head is the opposition 
of the medical profession and the public’s distrust of this product. 
An alarmingly high proportion of our dairy cattle suffer from some 
form or another of tuberculosis, and although it may be true that 
only a fraction of these suffer from forms of it that can be trans- 
mitted to the consumer, this does not really allay the consumer’s 
fears. The Hannah Dairy Research Institute has shown that 
tuberculosis can be eradicated from herds within a comparatively 
short period and at a trifling expense. But no one seems to 
bother. The United Dairies, in their tests held last year, also 
demonstrated that observances of the simplest rules, in anything 
but up-to-date cowsheds, would enable milk to be produced clean 
enough to pass any reasonable test. Again no one seemed really 
interested. Yet if we could but increase our milk consumption to 
half the average of comparable countries in Europe, the ‘ surplus 
milk ’ problem would cease to exist. It is true we have our special 
grades of guaranteed milk, but they are too complicated to mean 
much to the ordinary man, and they are expensive. Rather than 
place a premium upon decent milk, we should surely put milk 
that fails to reach a reasonable standard at a discount. It seems 
quite wrong that the man who takes pains to produce clean milk 
should be paid by the Milk Board at the same rate as he whose 
milk is just undirty enough to keep him out of trouble. The 
Board is equipped with the means to put this right. It may 
compile a list of ‘ accredited producers ’ whose milk may be relied 
upon by any consumer who is not too finicky, but, in the interests 
of the public and the dairying industry alike, the ‘ accredited 
producer ’ should be the rule and not the exception. To achieve 
this, however, again organisation and education is required on the 
production side of the industry. 

The Bacon Pig Scheme shows almost more clearly than any 
other branch of agriculture the need for an improved standard of 
quality. Here the quantitative restriction of imports has had 
time to take effect upon prices. But unless British bacon as good 
as the prohibited Danish can be supplied, the home consumers 
will either eat something else or rise in their wrath against the 
whole principle of tampering with their food supplies. Bacon 
curers of experience and integrity have said that, in the first 
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two months of the scheme, 30 per cent. of the pigs supplied were 
not in the class contracted for and 50 per cent. were unsuitable 
for that production of first-class bacon. The curers also record, 
however, a new spirit among the farmers. Where a complaint to 
a farmer a year ago about the quality of the pigs he supplied 
would only have brought an insulting reply, now it usually elicits 
a request for advice and to be told how to do better. The time 
is ripe for the creation of the Pig Development Board recom- 
mended by the Pig Reorganisation Commission and described in 
the Report as ‘ the corner-stone’ of the marketing plan. This 
Board, composed of representatives of the producers and curers, 
would organise efficiency of production. They would presumably 
begin with breeding, for many farmers are trying to produce 
bacon pigs from breeding stock that make the proposition hopeless 
from the start. Yet we have the stock, and have exported it 
freely to our rivals abroad who have so successfully captured our 
markets. But the scrub boar must go the way of the scrub bull, 
and pig-recording centres and litter-testing stations must be 
established if the small or inexperienced farmer is to fill his place 
in the industry. It must be made possible for every pig producer 
to obtain the services of a boar of the right type and to become 
conversant with feeding methods that are economical and will 
produce the right kind of carcase. Nor is it likely that the large 
numbers of small curing factories are all producing on the most 
efficient lines ; and surely we shall have to pay more attention to 
the ‘tank cure’ system which the Danes have exploited so 
successfully. All this is work for the Development Board, and it 
will not mean interference by Government inspectors, for it will 
be manned and financed by the industry itself. But now is the 
time for it to get to work, while farmers are in the mood to 
co-operate and are genuinely anxious to produce a better article, 
while the bulk of industrial consumers are looking upon agri- 
culture with more favour than for many a long day. If we wait 
until the necessary knowledge has percolated through to the 
remotest farms and the most bucolic intelligences, or till premiums 
paid for right carcases have stabilised production at a satisfactory 
standard, we shall find we have exhausted the consumers’ patience 
long before these Fabian methods have taken effect. 

The poultry industry has grown more rapidly in size in recent 
years than any other. It is now the third most valuable of our 
farming industries in terms of output. As might be expected 
from such a rapid advance, it needs a good deal of consolidation 
and organising. There seems almost as much lack of liaison 
between pedigree breeder and commercial producer as in the beef 
industry. Our poultry flocks are far too prone to disease, too 
lacking in vigour, as compared, say, with the Dutch. This springs 
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in part from the tendency to regard a hen as a mere machine for 
turning out the greatest possible number of eggs or for growing 
fat in the cheapest and quickest way. It is a problem of which 
the beginning of the solution lies with the breeder. The poultry- 
man may rear or feed never so wisely, but he cannot get the best 
results from strains of bad or enfeebled type. There are table- 
poultry producers of the highest ability, and. our prime Sussex 
fowls need fear no competition. On the other hand, there are 
many who regard the table-poultry market simply as an outlet 
for surplus cockerels and inflict upon it breastless birds that 
make the salesmen shudder. It is said that, in spite of the tariffs 
upon imports, British supplies of birds around 3 Ib. in weight, for 
which a new and increasing demand has arisen, are non-existent 
in commercial quantities, and salesmen have no option but to 
continue to turn to the Continental producer. 

It would appear that greater specialisation of the component 
parts of the poultry industry is required. To improve production, 
there seems to be a need for hatcheries in the producing areas 
supplied with their stock by the pedigree breeders. The hatchery 
could then distribute day-old sex-linked chicks to both egg farmers 
and table-poultry farmers with a guarantee of the soundness of 
the strain. The pullets would go to the egg farms, the cockerels 
to the table-poultry producers. It might even be desirable to 
insist that the table birds be returned to the hatchery after, say, 
ten weeks for finishing off, with the object of obtaining a well- 
finished and uniform product. There is still so much to learn. 
They are only beginning to experiment at Wye to find the best 
crossbreds for certain lines of poultry production, and we are far 
behind the Dutch in discovering a cross that produces good layers 
and good cockerels for the table also. Such a bird would inevitably 
mean fewer eggs in a year, but much of the loss would be made 
up by larger eggs, and the cockerels would be of greater value. 
Our increasing poultry population is making the problem of 
surplus cockerels a very pressing one. It looks as if concentration 
upon prolific egg production is extorting too heavy a toll in useless 
cockerels, small eggs, disease and debility. All these are problems 
in production and not in the organisation of marketing, but they 
have a vital bearing upon any marketing scheme. 

Fruit is another branch of agricultural production where there 
is a vast amount of work awaiting the pioneer. Our 200 odd 
varieties of apples might well be reduced to a score for a start, 
for the remainder have names that mean nothing to the public 
and only complicate the task of the salesman. There is so much 
we do not know. Mr. Lloyd George has had to experiment at his 
own expense at Churt to see what varieties are suited to that 
soil, and a recent soil survey undertaken by the East Malling 
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Research Station in Kent showed that fruit was being grown in 
the most unpromising places, while first-class fruit land was being 
wasted as useless woodland. Governor Lafayette once caused 
every square yard of the State of Wisconsin to be surveyed. Of 
the many useful things he has done in his life, he likes to say that 
that was the most valuable. Yet Britain is both smaller and 
richer than Wisconsin. In apple production the all-important 
question of the organisation of labour is almost an unknown 
quantity. Should the minimum staff be based upon pruning, 
spraying or harvesting? We simply do not know. Yet we 
cannot begin upon economic apple production until we do know. 
Just as the pig or poultry producer needs supplies of suitable 
stock to draw upon for breeding, so the fruit grower needs to 
know where he can turn to buy trees of good stock that will suit 
his soil. A beginning has been made by the Devon Cider Manu- 
facturers’ Federation, who supply a tree for every ton of apples 
purchased in the county ; but that barely scratches the problem of 
equipping all our orchards and fruit gardens with suitable stock. 
But where organisation on the production side of the fruit 
industry is most needed is, perhaps, in the processing industries 
of jam-making and canning. Economists have always quite 
rightly regarded processing as part of production. The farmer 
has not so regarded it hitherto, but he is beginning to realise that 
he is very closely concerned indeed with what happens to his 
produce between the farm and the kitchen. It is permissible, and 
by no means uncommon, for the most revolting glucose con- 
coctions to be sold as English jam. It may be called ‘ English 
strawberry ’ or ‘ English damson,’ although go per cent. of it is 
composed of something far inferior and quite different. Manu- 
facturers who are anxious to offer the public jam with the 
guarantee of the National Mark find themselves handicapped in 
their good intentions by those who prefer to sell rubbish at a large 
profit. The canning industry is producing, on the whole, a better 
product than the jam industry, and the official examination of a 
large number of samples last year showed a very gratifying 
improvement in quality compared with imported canned foods. 
The National Mark has been of very great assistance in this 
instance. But home-canned produce is finding its way on to the 
market in forms that are not a good advertisement for the 
industry. We cannot afford to let this happen. The English 
consumer has learnt from the importers to expect a very high 
standard in canned goods, and a few bad samples of British stuff 
prejudices him against the rest. In both canning and jam- 
making those manufacturers who are supporting the National 
Mark are ‘ holding the baby ’ for the considerable proportion who 
stand outside. Under the Mark they submit to the irksomeness 
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of inspection, the trouble and expense of observing various 
regulations, the loss of occasionally having the whole of a day's 
pack turned down through not being up to standard, because 
they realise that it is in the general interest to produce a high- 
quality article. It is wrong that their efforts should be invalidated 
by others who will trouble themselves with none of these things. 
The 1933 Marketing Act was expressly designed to bring the 

industries within its scope. It would empower a 
majority of enlightened processers to compel a minority to keep 
the rules, of a duly authorised scheme for safeguarding the 
‘standard of production.’ If the National Mark standards are 
wusidered too high and applicable only to the cream of our 
production, there is no reason why minimum standards should 
not be introduced, with the proviso that all goods sold below these 
standards be marked clearly ‘ not up to grade.’ This is being done 
quite successfully in America, particularly with American goods 
destined for foreign markets. In Scandinavia and in Ireland 
regulations are in force that have virtually the same effect with 
the goods they send to us. The bad producer finds the English 


market closed to him. Can we afford our easy-going methods in 


the face of such competition ? We as a nation have always been 
willing to pay for what is good. The English housewife is one of 
the most discriminating purchasers of quality in the world, for 
she has been accustomed to take her choice from the finest 
agricultural products of many nations. There is a belief, very 
popular at the moment, that any fool can produce a thing, but it 
needs a clever man to sell it. There was never a greater fallacy. 
Good stuff sells itself, and the cleverest man living will not for long 
sell a really bad article. The days of that are over. Weare living 
in a new era when the consumer looks for service, based upon 
quality and cheapness, in what he buys. ‘ Truth In Meat ’ is the 
rather striking heading of an American decree intended to 
guarantee a more dependable article to the consumers of meat in 
that country. It no longer pays to deceive the public in what 
it buys. It is better business, in the long run, to win its 
confidence with genuine, high-quality goods. Quality, therefore, 
is not merely an act of justice to the consumer; it is the best 
hope of the farmer for profitable business, and in nearly every 
commodity that we can produce Nature has blessed us with the 
conditions for producing it in quality second to none. 

The foregoing are merely indications of some of the work in 
organising production that lies ahead of us. In an industry of 
which almost every branch is a lifetime’s study the instances cited 
cannot pretend to be comprehensive, nor are they set down in 
any captious spirit. The fact that so much remains to be done 
does not mean that nothing is being done, nor that there are no 
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longer men farming in England who would give a lead in agri- 
culture to the world. But we have opened a new chapter now in 
which we must concern ourselves not so much with brilliant 
exceptions as with the setting of uniform standards for all engaged 
upon a branch of the industry to supply a regular product at 
least as good in quality as the foreign article it hopes to supersede. 
Only in that way can the newly gained sympathy of the 
public for agriculture be preserved. Motor cars, furniture, 
tooth paste and a thousand other articles of daily use are 
being turned out with perfect uniformity because, with the 
industrial revolution, we began to group production under the 
factory roof instead of in the worker’s cottage. That has made 
the consumer demand uniformity in his food supplies. We cannot 
pick up the land and put it in a factory, so we must devise other 
means. The industrial revolution in British agriculture is just 
beginning, after several generations of neglect, and one cannot 
blame the farmer if he does not automatically produce farming 
industries ready-made on modern lines at the first wave of the 
magic wand of Quota or Marketing Act. Indeed, it is stupid to 
think about blaming anyone. There is too much to be done that 
is more interesting to think about. Much greater demands will 
be made, for instance, upon our research stations and experi- 
mental farms. We are already well served by these, but they will 
need organising also. They should be left with as much autonomy 
as they now possess, with plenty of scope to make what experi- 
ments they fancy, for science flourishes best in a free soil, and 
many of its most valuable discoveries have come from experiments 
that might have appeared a waste of time. But we need a better 
service for disseminating the fruits of this research among all 
those concerned, and some co-ordinating influence is required to 
see that all branches of research are covered by a network of 
centres all over Britain. It would be easy under the present 
rather haphazard arrangement for investigations that were very 
necessary to be completely omitted because they were not 
assigned to any particular centre. 

All this organising will need men and money. Who is to do it, 
and whence will the money come? The State, some will answer, 
or the Ministry of Agriculture. But would this be wise or just ? 
It is difficult to have State assistance without having rather too 
much State control also, and the Ministry has not the staff to 
undertake such a gigantic task. You cannot organise the British 
market-gardening industry with a man and a boy, which are 
about all the Ministry could spare for such a job at the moment. 
Other industries do not ask the taxpayer to provide the funds for 
their works managers’ or efficiency experts’ salaries, nor even to 
run their research departments. It would be better in every way 
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if both money and men were provided by the agricultural indus- 
tries. The marketing boards have made this possible by bringing 
each industry under some unity of control, and by enabling the 
board to raise levies to which every producer contributes in fair 
proportion. One-eighth of a penny per gallon contributed equally 
by the producers and distributors of liquid milk would provide a 
fund of nearly £1,000,000, a sum which would more than suffice 
to make us one of the cleanest milk-producing countries in the 
world within a very short time. It would ensure, also, that what 
was done was done on the advice of expert and practical men who 
thoroughly understood the industry. To place the onus upon 
Government officials is to place them in a most invidious position. 
Much as we hate the idea of ‘ farming from Whitehall,’ we do not 
hate it as much as those in Whitehall who would be called upon to 
doit. In our short experience of the marketing schemes it has 
been invaluable to be able to say: ‘ This is a producers’ scheme, 
accepted by the industry, and run by producers’ representatives.’ 
If the agricultural producing industries wish to maintain their 
vitality, their self-respect and their independence, they will 
administer, staff and finance these schemes themselves. 

But they will need to cast their net widely. They cannot, in 
modern conditions, dispense with the scientist, the publicist and 
the expert salesman. These they must make their allies in breeding 
and producing the most economically those things best suited to 
particular localities. Having produced an article sufficiently 
homogeneous to be advertised, they must advertise it, and sales- 
men must be employed to find where there are ‘ points of sales 
resistance’ to the home product, and refer them back to the 
producers. Incredible as it may seem, there is not a single person 
now employed by the producers in discovering where the bacon 
we are producing under the new scheme falls short of the retailers’ 
or consumers’ requirements or how it might be improved. Even 
in the production of certain articles ancillary to agriculture there 
is wide scope for men of ingenious minds: such things as egg- 
boxes, for instance, or containers for honey, or cartons for milk 
or cream. For years we accept what we have without question, 
and then one day someone finds that a very simple modification 
halves the cost. Similarly we discover by accident that if 
apples are packed in their containers diagonally they exert an 
even pressure always against the sides and lid. In a few years 
this has saved hundreds of thousands of pounds in bruised or 
damaged apples. Now we have just found out that the right way 
to pack eggs is with the rounder ends uppermost. If the more 
pointed ends are placed uppermost, three times as many eggs are 
spoiled on a long journey. These seem small points, but in the 
aggregate they represent a very large sum that can be saved to 
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the producer, and it would pay us to set up a research station to 
experiment along these lines alone. 

Quality production and uniformity of output—these are the 
objectives that British agriculture must attain if it is to rank asa 
modern industry and stand on a solid foundation. It is no longer 
a vocation for the care-free country gentleman or the moneyed 
stock fancier. It is not even enough that the best home producers 
should be the best in the world. We have to aim at a democracy 
of enlightened producers rather than an aristocracy of spectacular 
agriculturists. There are some who say that all this is making 
Britons into slaves and stealing their individual freedom. But 
this is not a question of Rule Britannia and Magna Carta—it is a 
matter of business ; and, when one comes down to hard facts, the 
only freedom left under the old, undisciplined ways was the 
freedom to go bankrupt. The farmer has experienced this rather 
more intensively than most people of late, and he has shown how 
much he values his so-called freedom by the huge majorities of 
votes cast in favour of compulsory marketing schemes. Most of 
the pseudo-champions of the farmers’ ‘ liberty ’ are men who have 
never tilled an acre of land or produced a gallon of milk in their 
lives. 

Now is the time to make the effort to improve the quality of 
our production, for farmers are in a progressive mood, and the 
agricultural planning already achieved (the one constructive 
contribution of the National Government) has caught the 
imagination of the public. We are rebuilding agriculture on the 
threefold base of better production, better processing and better 
marketing, and while the new structure rises we are sheltering it 
from the blasts of insensate dumping with the shield of tariffs 
and quotas. But it is upon better production that the safety of 
the whole structure ultimately depends. Unless we can give the 
consumer the service of quality and cheapness that is due to him, 
all our marketing schemes will come to naught, the best intentions 
of the processers will be frustrated, and neither tariff nor quota 
will give the home producer the benefits he has not earned. If, 
on the other hand, we take time by the forelock and use both our 
genius and our natural advantages to the full, the task of market- 
ing will be made easy, the processing industries will leap forward 
when they have such good supplies of suitable material poured into 
their hands, and we may well find that neither tariffs nor quotas 
are any longer matters of primary importance. 


L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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ensured and guaranteed that the Lord would fertilise the crops, 
“ send rain and make them fruitful. That was, in fact, the con- 
te tractual as well as the religious basis of the system. In spite 
. 4 of the gradual usurpation whereby secular law-makers turned the 
oblations of the devout into forced payments imposed alike on 
faithful and impious tillers of the soil, the idea has survived in 
England to this day. In this strain rhymed Tusser (c. 1524-1580), 
the farmer poet whose ‘ music hath been the plough’ : 

For lambe, pig and calf, and for other the like, : 

Tithe so as thy cattle the Lord do not strike. } 


In some parishes of rural England the sacerdotal function of 
blessing the crops is enacted annually to remind us of the service 
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2 ‘Ye have robbed me in tithes and offerings.’ In the name of 

a the Deity the prophet Malachi cursed all who failed to bring their 

v tithes into the store-house in order that there might be meat in 

he his house. In return for prompt payment the prophet pledged 

ae the word of the Lord to bring manifold blessings and abundance 

— to the husbandman, If arrears in tithe were paid, the vine 

of crops would be preserved and the devouring locusts driven away. 

of So, too, the prophet Amos prescribed sacrifices every morning 

on and tithes every three years, or God would withhold the rain and 

ir blast the crops. Tithes are a Divine Institution, and from the 
earliest times, when the Lord hated Esau, they have been con- 

of nected with the pastoralist and with the soil. Esau was a man 

4 of the field and a cunning hunter, and the Lord laid his heritage 

na waste. And Esau sold his birthright unto Jacob for a pottage 

he of lentils. He was condemned, very properly, to be his more 

™ urban-minded brother’s bondsman and to work for his brother’s 

- support, having clearly shown himself to be the stupider of the 

it two and easily imposed upon. From the first the system became 

fis a means whereby the husbandman contributed in kind to the 

of regular support of the priests as ministers of the public ritual. 

_ Christianity derived the system from the Jews, and tithes were 

“ looked upon as belonging to God. 

- From belonging to God they were next looked upon as 

ta belonging to the priests, who appropriated them, and in return 
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for which tithes are—or at any rate, once were—paid. This 
picturesque ceremony was re-enacted, and duly recorded by an 
attendant Press photographer, at Sonning, in Berkshire, on 
Sunday, May 21, 1933. Since then over 6000 distraint orders 
are reported to have been made on farmers for arrears of tithe 
rent-charge they cannot, or will not, pay. 

The origin of the tithe system is still invoked to defend its 
present incidence in twentieth-century England. Romantic little 
pamphlets published by the ‘Central Church Committee for 
Defence and Instruction’ are regularly distributed to rural 
incumbents, and often accompany tithe rent-charge demands. A 
favourite is headed ‘ Origin of Tithe in England,’ and concludes 
an eloquent, though highly imaginative, appeal with the homily 
“It is unjust to deprive any Institution of what has been given 
for the work of that Institution.’ Can we, therefore, forget the 
implications of a service rendered to the husbandman in return 
for the ripe corn he gave? Or is he to be blamed for asking why 
he alone should pay for a service he may no longer supplicate or 
receive ? 

The ancient history of tithe is more than an academic diver- 
sion ; its neglected study is essential for a proper understanding 
of the laws relating to its incidence and recovery, the politics 
which have framed the laws and the propaganda by which they 
are supported. Most of this propaganda is well described by 
John Selden, whose famous History of Tithes was suppressed by 
the Court of Star Chamber as ‘ excellent instruments for the 
advancement of ignorance and laziness.’ By the Tithe Act 
of 1925 ecclesiastical tithe in England became vested in the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. In their Report dated 
April 6, 1933, we are informed : 


The severe agricultural depression which continued during 1932 had 
the effect of further retarding the payment of tithe, especially in the 
Eastern and South-Eastern counties—areas in which the agricultural 
depression was acute, and where land is heavily tithed. 


A further statement emanating from the Bounty office is to the 
effect that ‘in the North there is practically no difficulty in 
collecting tithe at all.’ Since comparatively little land in the 
North of England is tithed, or else only lightly tithed, the explana- 
tion is obvious. In short, the more heavily land is tithed, the 
harder it is to collect one of the most onerous and inequitable of 
the overhead charges on agriculture, which is one of the active 
causes of agricultural depression, felt most acutely in those 
districts where it is levied. The North is relatively free of the 
tithe burden, because it remained agriculturally undeveloped 
and largely unenclosed until after the Reformation. Tithes were 
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placed on English land by ecclesiastical authority, while Canons 
passed by various synods of the Papal Church alone determined 
what was titheable. Until the Reformation it had been a prin- 
ciple that barren or waste lands were exempted from tithe. By 
astatute of Edward VI. (243, cap. 13) the exception was extended 
for seven years after they had been reclaimed. 

In the course of time ecclesiastical appropriations became 
transferable to laymen, and saleable like ordinary property. 
Until the Reformation such a view was not endorsed by the 
Church, and was expressly denounced by the Third Lateran 
Council in 1180 especially directed against the growing power of 
the lay orders (Knights Templar and the Hospitallers). After 
the Reformation the Crown resumed the Papal Church’s appro- 
priations, and more tithe taxes began to pass into secular hands. 
Between the Reformation and the Commutation Act of 1836 
tithe could only be collected in kind.on land which was tithed ; 
the amount collected was at any rate limited to a tenth of what 
the land itself actually produced in stocks and crops titheable in 
the parish. 

By the Commutation Act of 1836 tithed land was made to 
bear a charge based on the money value of the corn, or other 
titheable produce it grew during and after the Napoleonic Wars, 
when more land was down to arable than at any other time in 
our history. Since 1836, while thousands of acres of arable land 
were rapidly reverting to grass, it remained, and still remains, 
tithed on the value of corn it may long have ceased to grow. 
The Commutation Act was undoubtedly introduced because 
tithes in kind, particularly mixed tithes on calves, milk, eggs, 
etc., had become increasingly impossible to collect. The gross 
economic injustice of the principle of commutation is beginning 
to be more fully appreciated. The only machinery for the 
recovery of tithes between Henry VIII. and William III. was 
provided by the statutes of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., whereby 
recovery could be sought in the civil courts, or in the ecclesiastical 
courts with the additional penalty of excommunication. 

In order to secure the ecclesiastical or the lay tithe-owners’ 
share immune from the adversity that followed the neglect of 
farming interests, tithe has had less and less relation to the 
profits of the industry it taxed, or to its capacity to pay it, until 
now it has none at all. The peace that followed the Napoleonic 
Wars left England exhausted, oppressed by heavy taxation and 
debt. While the rapid development of industry for a time ran 
ahead of the world’s demand, markets at home were glutted with 
unsaleable goods. The general distress was reflected in the rural 
areas, and intensified by a series of bad harvests. The Corn Act 
of 1815 prohibited the introduction of foreign corn until wheat 
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soon reached famine prices. While the value of tithes went up 
accordingly and rose until about 1827, the high price of corn and 
the value of tithes (in corn as distinguished from mixed tithes) 
were, of course, no indication of the farmers’ profits or of pros- 
perity. As an instance, during the year 1821 the average price 
of wheat stood as high as 86s. 1d. a quarter, a rise of 20s. per 
quarter over the previous year, although the crop was inferior 
and it was a year of great agricultural depression. Sheep during 
that year fetched very low prices, and good beef was sold at 2d, 
a pound. Land-owners suffered with farmers, and Boyle reported 
that Coke of Holkham, a wealthy East Anglian land-owner, 
lost £20,000 that year by the fall in his rents; yet the year was 
the high peak of predial or corn tithe value. 

Even the tithe-collector’s share eventually dwindled in value, 
and the task of collecting it became more and more difficult. 
That was the reason for the 1836 Commutation Act, whereby 
tithe as such (with a few unimportant local exceptions) was 
abolished and commuted into money payments based on the 
average value of the three corn crops of the seven previous years, 
and collected per acre of tithed land. Henceforth, tithe bore no 
relation to the crops grown, the stock kept, the rate of wages, 
the cost of working the land or the taxes on it—irrespective of 
what William Cobbett, in his forgotten plea for cheap govern- 
ment, called ‘ the vermin who live upon the taxes, not those who 
work to raise them.’ Tithes have remained a monopoly tax 
without regard to the function of the land, the function and 
responsibility of the owner, or the livelihood of the husbandman. 

After the greater anomaly of the anachronistic survival of 
tithe, the anomaly and injustice of basing it on corn prices ranks 
second in absurdity; and that absurdity is inherent in the 
principle of commutation. In the ‘eighties, when agriculture 
reached a new low ebb and many farmers became bankrupt, the 
difficulties of collecting tithe rent-charge from the occupying 
farmer again increased. By the Act of 1891 owners of land were 
made responsible for the payment of tithe rent-charge. Any 
contract between owner and tenant for payment by the occupying 
tenant became void. The method of collection was thereby 
better hidden from the large class of tenant farmers, except 
where distress was levied for non-payment on the tenant. Further 
amending Acts favoured the ecclesiastical tithe-owners, who by 
the Act of 1898 were exempted from the payment of half their 
rates, amounting to £396,000 per annum, which became payable 
by the general rate-payer, including, of course, the farmer once 
again. Further concessions to the ecclesiastical tithe-owner from 
rates followed in 1918 and 1920. 

By the 1918 Act, when tithe rent-charge was rising abnor- 
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mally with the rise in corn prices, as it rosé 100 years before, 
through causes arising out of the war, the septennial system was 
abolished and tithe was stabilised at {109 3s. 11d. per £100 at 
par for seven years. After that period quindecennial averages 
were to be introduced. It should, of course, have been obvious 
that it would have been impossible to collect tithe at {172, which, 
by the septennial system, it would have reached in 1922, when 
all farm produce values, including corn, had slumped, and were 
still falling rapidly. The stabilised rate introduced in 1918 was, 
as a matter of fact, just below the previous high peak reached 
after the Crimean and Franco-Prussian Wars ; but with a cynical 
casuistry seldom surpassed in the history of political dialectic, 
Mr. Baldwin, of course supported by the Cecils and the Church 
party, proclaimed the uncollected peak curve of the septennial 
averages as representing a very handsome and generous present 
of {14,000,000 (up to the end of 1931) from tithe-owners to 
tithe-payers, for which they should be abundantly grateful. The 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty have handsomely acknow- 
ledged this dialectical gift in their propaganda statements ever 


since. 

In 1923 the clergy again took alarm at the rapid fall in corn 
prices and agricultural values. The matter was discussed at a 
conference of bishops in June. The Act of 1925 followed. By 
it, commuted tithe was stabilised for eighty-four years at {105— 
an arbitrary {5 above par value, because, apparently, Mr. Wood, 
afterwards Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax), the Minister respon- 
sible, thought this was a good ‘perpetuity’ figure. In addition, 
acompulsory redemption clause was added, imposing a further 
44 per cent. per annum, to bring the figure up to the level of 
{109 10s. for ecclesiastical tithe. This represents a forty-four and 
ahalf per cent. increase above the pre-war, or 1914, rate. By com- 
parison the average annual rate over the eighty-two years’ period 
between 1836 and 1918 is {or 15s. 6d. 

Politics, ra woduixd, by origin the art of urban govern- 
ment, has in England become increasingly remote from rural 
and agricultural economy. Its present residual meaning is best 
expressed in Isaac D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature as ‘the art 
of governing mankind by deceiving them.’ The debates on the 
second reading of the 1918 Tithe Act were profusely bespattered 
with protestations that the clergy were to be acquitted in antici- 
pation of the accusation that they were profiteering by the 
Act—a suspicion that was reflected in the previous discussions 
that had taken place in the Lower House of Convocation. The 
so-called ‘ agreement,’ alleged to have preceded it, ‘ was carried 
out,’ in the words of Lord Buckmaster, ‘ chiefly with the repre- 
sentatives of the beneficed clergy,’ and well advertised at the 
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time and subsequently, in the words of the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury (House of Lords, December 3, 1925), as a generous gift 
from, and ‘a very considerable sacrifice by tithe-owners.’ Mr, 
Edward Wood frankly admitted, in introducing the 1925 Act, 
that the Stabilisation Act of 1918 was carried through at the 
instance of the Church.’ Lest there should be any uncertainty 
about the intention of this legislation—and, what is of greater 
significance, whose intention—we may refer to the President of 
the Board of Agriculture in 1918. Mr. Prothero said: ‘ When 
tithe rent-charge rises, even if it rises to {182 r1s., the tithe- 
owner gets only what the Tithe Commutation Act intended him 
to get . . . and that which the Act was designed to give him,’ 
That is why nothing short of the repeal of the 1836 Tithe Com- 
mutation Act can possibly be of the slightest use to save English 
agriculture from an impossible and inequitable burden. 

A question often asked is, ‘Upon what are the beneficed 
clergy to rely if tithe is abolished?’ For the year ending 
December 1931 Queen Anne’s Bounty received (less agents’ 
commission) £1,785,893 in tithe rent-charge. In addition, they 
received in the year over £115,800 of capital in respect of redemp- 
tion and merger, as well as nearly 4000 annuities amounting to 
over £103,000 for interest and sinking fund in respect of redemp- 
tions by annuity. They claim to have vested in them for the 
year 1932 {2,165,346 of tithe of par value, excluding tithe on glebe. 
Their Balance Sheet for 1932 show assets at £16,146,776 4s. 1d. 
Their office expenses and charges of management alone amount 
to over {60,000 a year, apart from the administration expenses of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, which account for approxi- 
mately another {100,000 a year. Queen Anne’s Bounty is also 
partly financed out of funds advanced by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, whose trust accounts show holdings of over 
£32,000,000 in Government and other securities; a further 
£7,500,000 in mortgages account ; a further investment account 
showing over £34,000,000 in securities ; a further {2,000,000 in 
annual rents, ground rents, etc., from land and house property, 
besides revenues from the Bishoprick Estates, upon which no 
estate duties are payable as in the case of secular land-owners. 

The vast wealth and landed estates of the Church, of which 
the tithe taxed on agricultural land she does not own is a fraction, 
serve the spiritual needs of less than 10 per cent. of the adult 
population over eighteen years of age registered in the Church 
tolls, the great majority of whom contribute nothing in tithes 
for their own spiritual sustenance. Yet the Governors of the 
Bounty confidently report: ‘The present Government, like the 
Government which preceded it, have stated definitely that they 

1 Hansard, June 18, 1925. . 
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have no intention of introducing legislation affecting the liability 
to the payment of tithe.’ 

During the debates on the 1918 Act there was one notable 
protest by Sir Charles Hobhouse against the lay tithe-owner, as 
distinguished from the clerical tithe-owner, profiting at the 


expense of agriculturists. 


There was nothing whatever to be said for tithe-owners who have rendered 
noservice to the community, but who take away from the land-owning and 
cultivating classes an increased income at a time when every other class 
has been under the necessity of facing a diminished income and an increased 
expenditure, tithe-owners who have rendered no service to the people from 
whom they extract a considerable portion of the income of the locality. 


That eminent divine, Dr. William Paley, whose logic is so 
scrupulously studied by entrants to that great tithe-owning cor- 
poration the University of Cambridge, made no distinction between 
the lay and ecclesiastical collector of tithe when he wrote : 


Of all institutions which are adverse to cultivation and improvement, 
none is so noxious as that of Tithes. A claimant here enters into the 
produce, who contributed no assistance whatever to the production. 
Tithes are a tax not only upon industry, but upon that industry which 
feeds mankind. 


During the debates on the second reading of the 1925 Tithe 
Act Captain Henderson repeated the familiar plea that ‘ One of 
the main objects of the Act is to afford very considerable relief 
to agriculture.’ He thereby earned the eulogies of the member 
for the Wells Division of Somerset, subsequently Minister for 
Agriculture (now Lord Bayford), for this ‘helpful suggestion.’ 
But the greatest measure of enthusiasm was evinced by Mr. 
Edward Wood, the Minister responsible, for what was to be a 
final and equitable settlement of a difficult problem. No one, at 
any rate, appears to have challenged his venturesome obiter 
dictum, that ‘ tithe is a legal obligation on land in no way differing 
from any other charge, a charge which has no doubt for many 
generations past been discounted in the value of the land when it 
has passed from hand to hand.’ This elementary and funda- 
mental inaccuracy has been, and is being, constantly repeated. 
Tithe differs from every other charge or burden on the land in 
every possible way. 

Tithe was created by canon law under Papal jurisdiction, and 
abolished as such in 1836. Commuted tithe rent-charge became 
a tax exclusively levied on agricultural land, in violation of the 
common law principle exemplified in the Conjfirmatio Cartarum 
(Edward I., 1297), which asserted that ‘no aids, tasks and prises’ 
should be taken by the Crown, but 


by the assent of the Realm, and for the common profit thereof. Forasmuch 
as diverse people of our Realm:are in fear that the aids and tasks which 
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they have given to. us beforetime of their own grant and goodwill might be 
turned to a bondage to them and their heirs. 
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During the fourteenth century merchants were compelled to pay 
a tithe on their profits to the Church, and labourers paid in tithe 
a tenth of their wages. If the Church ventured to reassert the 
claim she once made and demanded a tithe of the profits of any 
other industry except farming, or sought, for instance, to impose 
a tax of a tenth of the wages of coal-miners, the suggestion would 
be scouted as preposterous. Yet the claim to perpetuate the 
so-called tithe on the profits of farming—representing often, not 
a tenth of anything, but several hundreds per cent. of its profits— 
is in equity and in its economic effects no whit less preposterous, 

The idea is assiduously fostered by the champions of lay and 
ecclesiastical tithe-owning corporations that any protest against 
the anomalies and injustices of the tithe system is an attack on the 
‘sacred rights of property.’ Concurrently, strenuous efforts are 
made to suggest that land was once charged, in some unspecified 
and ancient time, by former land-owners, thereby creating a legal 
title to tithe ‘in the nature of rent or a mortgage on the land,’ 
The Times * has given great prominence to this type of argument, 
elaborated in its pages, notably by Mr. G. T. Hutchinson, a 
barrister-at-law and treasurer of Christ Church College, Oxford, 
which is one of the largest and wealthiest lay tithe-owning 
corporations in England. This type of propaganda has been 
found so effectual in silencing or intimidating land-owners of the 
more trusting and ‘ Conservative ’ type that it has been repeated 
at every opportunity by Mr. Middleton, the active tithe chief of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, and by Government partisans committed 
to defending their part in the 1925 Act. Probably the most noted 
legal champion of the view of the ‘ sacred right of property in 
tithe’ is Lord Justice Slesser, former Solicitor-General in the 
Labour Government, who fought valiantly in the House of 
Commons to raise the stabilisation rate of tithe to as high a figure 
as possible. 

The view that tithe is property was, as a matter of fact, 
challenged in the House of Commons when the 1925 Bill was 
discussed in standing committee, but, the Speaker having ruled 
it out of order to raise that question, it was never debated. In 
this question, however, we should be careful, perhaps, of the 
dicta of even the most eminent of lawyers. ‘ The lawyer’s vision 
is bounded by his books: the historian goes behind his books, 
and studies the facts for himself. What is “ authority” for the 
one is absolutely none for the other,’ was well said by the very 
scholarly Dr. Horace Round. The purely verbal controversy of 


November 20, 1925, and. July 20, 1931. 
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‘tithe as property ’ is singularly sterile beside the fact that an 
original ecclesiastical tax has by recent legislation become, in 
efiect, property alienated from the productive industry of farming, 
and treated as though it were the property of ‘ tithe-owners ’—a 
fact which calls for the most immediate redress. Yet tithe is not, 
and never has been, a personal debt or a contractual obligation. 
Tithe issues out of the land and belongs to the land. Its restora- 
tion, therefore, would be no gift to the land-owner of that of which 
he has been expropriated, though it would help to enable him to 
cultivate his land at a profit and, consequently, to employ more 
labour. Rights of lay patronage and property in advowsons 
have, by recent Acts of Parliament—particularly by the Benefices 
Measures of 1931 and 1933—been curtailed or arbitrarily abolished 
without any regard for ‘sacred rights of property’; the same 
power has arbitrarily fixed and stabilised the rate at which tithe 
is claimed. 

It is often claimed that heavily tithed land is thereby reduced 
in value and is purchasable for less money on that account. 
Both tithed and tithe-free land has been sold in 1933 in Suffolk 
at a little more than double its annual rental value in 1923. At 
this rate, similar land, tithed, should be worth minus what? 
Land is, in fact, devaluated by the overheads in taxation and 
tithe, increasing costs of working it, by glutted markets, and by 
the sequestration of its capital resources in estate duties. 

Consider, for example, the economic and functional distinction 
between property in land and tithe taxed upon land—between 
the responsibilities attached to ownership in land to maintain, 
improve and cultivate it—and property in tithe which reduces 
its capacity for profitable cultivation and for employing labour 
at a fair standard of wages. Such a distinction is well illustrated 
in the case of the land-owner who sold an estate in East Anglia 
during the boom years between 1921 and 1923. Tenant farmers 
may then have bought their farms at about twenty-five years’ 
purchase, paying 5 per cent. on a mortgage to do so. They now 
find themselves paying far more in interest on the capital than 
they would be paying in rent. In addition, they themselves have 
to pay the cost of maintenance and repairs which the landlord 
paid for them. They may find that their land has depreciated in 
value until it is profitless to own. Their market has almost 
vanished ; their wages bill has doubled since 1914 and their profits, 
if any, are negligible, but they still have to pay tithe at the 
1918-1925 rates. 

By contrast, compare the position of the tithe-owner who 
may have been the lay tithe-owner owning rectorial tithe on the 
land he sold in 1921. From the land he sold and the capital 
invested he should be receiving in interest many times the 
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equivalent profits out of rent. In addition, if, say, he retained 
the rectorial tithe averaging 4s. an acre, he may be receiving in 
tithe rent-charge alone considerably more than he would be 
receiving out of rents if he were still owning the land and had to 
bear the costs of maintaining it. Some land-owners who extin- 
guished lay tithes on their land, by merging it before they sold it 
have, on the other hand, made the land tithe-free, unless it was 
also charged with ecclesiastical tithe. In almost every case it has 
been far more profitable to own the tithe than the land. What 
further compensation should lay tithe-owners receive for the 
redemption of their claims? In effect, the value of the original 
tithe has been many times redeemed already. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty has claimed to adjust the burden of 
tithe to the ability to pay. If this were true, the Bounty would 
generally have to offer a voluntary remission of no less than 
roo per cent. No such case has yet been reported. By the 
Tithe Act of 1891, section 8, remission may be recovered where 
tithe exceeds two-thirds of the rental value assessed for income 
tax purposes under Schedule B. Contrary to the supposition of 
some tithe-owning controversialists whose views have appeared 
in the Press, the annual value does not represent net profits, 
since overheads in taxation, maintenance, rates, insurance, etc., 
as well as tithe, come out of the annual or rental value. Conse- 
quently, the remission clauses do not operate, even when no 
profit at all is shown, and tithe often remains legally recoverable 
when there are no profits at all. Proceedings under the provisions 
of this section are consequently very seldom taken. Suggestions 
for amending the remission clauses of the 1891 Act, put forward 
in the supposed interests of tithe-payers, are not likely to receive 
any support from them, if they fully understand the position. 

The diagram on page 321 illustrates the burden represented 
by tithe rent-charge on a single farm in Dorset where the tithe 
at 2s. 5d. an acre is well below the average over the whole titheable 
land of the country, which is 3s. 6d. The farm is typical down- 
land, carrying stock and sheep, well watered; it has good 
buildings, and is about two-fifths arable. In this fairly typical 
instance, for every {1 representing proceeds of the land received 
by the land-owner the ecclesiastical tithe-owner receives over 
£4, subject to minor deductions for rates and taxes at privileged 
rates, or over four-fifths of the total net proceeds. If the tithe 
in this instance represented one-tenth of the annual profits, as 
some people still appear to imagine, the tithe would be one-half 
of I per cent., not 21 per cent., of the rental value (see diagram). 
In Kent and Norfolk a typical case would show a greater contrast. 
If the farm were occupied by an owner who had bought his farm 
soon after the war, he would be paying 38 per cent. more in 
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JiTHE BURDEN ON A Farm IN DoRSET, 1932. PROPORTION OF 
TITHE PAYMENTS TO ACTUAL OVERHEADS AND RENTAL 


REPAIRS 
MAINTAINANCE AND IMPROVEMENTS; 
ARE EXPENDITURE 


Total Rental, £148. 
£  %& 
Total tithe payments. + 31 4 
Landtax . ‘ , ae 
Income tax and surtax . - 410 
Insurance ‘ ‘ 0 th gS 
(3 per cent.) 
° 7 8 o 
; __(5 per cent.) 
Repairs, maintenance and im- 
provements ° * - 8715 Oo 
(59 per cent.) 
Net profits . ° , 0 Fae 5 2 


‘overheads’ than does the tenant farmer, but he would be 
entitled to no relief under the remission clauses of the Act of 
T8qr. 

The organised protest against excessive tithe has, by a logical 
and inevitable development, become a protest against the whole 
anachronistic system of tithing land and tithe collection. With 
the breaking up of large estates after the war, a great number of 
tenant farmers were forced to buy their farms with borrowed 
capital as an alternative to ‘ quitting.’ The number of owner 
occupiers liable to pay tithe has consequently increased, until 
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they have become almost as large a class as the tenant farmers. 
Any chance of an amicable settlement between the conflicting 
interests of tithe-paying agriculturists and tithe claimants has 
become increasingly remote as a true understanding of the situa- 
tion gradually spreads to the general public; while feeling has 
become embittered by the action of lay and ecclesiastical tithe- 
owners in levying distress upon thousands of farmers on the verge 
of bankruptcy, often disregarding the legal formalities and 
requirements of the very laws they invoked, as has been shown 
by recent decisions in the courts. Soon after 1925 the National 
Tithe-payers’ Association put forward a Tithe Remission Bill. 
While its provisions might have afforded some measure of imme- 
diate relief in a minority of cases, they have now become quite 
inadequate to deal with a situation which nothing less than repeal 
can solve. No remission, calculated on the proportion of tithe to 
rental value, rather than tithe in relation to profits, can relate 
to ability to make cultivation profitable. In the example shown 
in the diagram tithe and taxes together represent over 500 per 
cent. of the net profits—a burden that no other industry is asked 
to bear, or could bear. 

The Central Land-owners’ Association, an influential body 
representing tithe-owners as well as land-owners, since its repre- 
sentation includes also tithe-owning corporations such as the 
land-owning colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, as well as the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and individual lay tithe-owners, 
supports the resolution of Sir Joseph Lamb’s Committee— 
appointed by the Conservative Agricultural Committee in 1932. 
Its policy is at present confined to urging: (I) an amendment 
of section 8 of the Act of 1891 to modify the amount of remission 
obtainable under that Act; and (2) an inquiry into grievances 
under the Act of 1925. It is becoming increasingly clear that no 
revision short of repeal of the Tithe Acts from 1836 to 1925 can 
ultimately benefit or can have the support of the general body 
of tithe-paying agriculturists and farmers, or secure any 
lasting settlement. 

The effect of alienating the capital resources of land at one 
end and of adding to the cost of cultivation by taxation at the 
other has progressively reduced the industry’s capacity to employ 
labour and work the land at a profit. When a tithe-payer redeems 
his tithe voluntarily, unless he has other resources, he has with- 
drawn capital from the land, and to that extent reduced his ability 
to maintain or improve it. When a lay or ecclesiastical tithe- 
owner extinguishes his tithe by merging it in the land out of which 
it issues, he has equally made his land tithe-free without with- 
drawing capital from it, as he may have done under the Tithe 
Acts of 1836, section 71; 1839, section 6; 1842, section 20; 
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and the Law of Property Act, 1925, sections 1 and 130. Under 
the Tithe Act, 1925, section 10 (I), (3), Queen Anne’s Bounty 
has similar powers to merge tithe in the glebe. It is therefore 
illogical to say that a man who has paid money to redeem his 
tithe is penalised as compared with one who has not. The true 
distinction is between the man who has penalised his land by 
withdrawing the capital necessary to work it and the man who 
restores to his land that which properly belongs to it. 

Many farms throughout the country are no longer able to 
show any profits at all. Tithe can only come out of profits or 
rents, though in recent years it has often been paid out of other 
capital resources now exhausted. Tithe, which was meant to 
represent a tenth of the annual increase of farm produce, has 
now reached the stage where it more often represents an annual 
capital levy out of depleted and diminishing capital resources, 

The chairman of the Tithe Committee of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty has reported that the Governors’ offers of voluntary 
remission in cases of hardship ‘ are increasingly appreciated.’ 


And Jacob increased exceedingly, and had much cattle, and maid- 
servants and camels, and asses. And Jacob sent messengers before him to 
Esau his brother. And the messengers returned to Jacob saying, thy 
brother Esau cometh to meet thee. Then Jacob was greatly afraid and 
distressed. And Jacob said, O God, deliver me, I pray Thee, from the 


hand of Esau. And he took of that which came to his hand a present for 
Esau his brother. For he said, I will appease him with a present. 


GEORGE PiTT-RIVERS. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE DOLLAR 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S monetary policies have never had the 
virtues either of precision or of consistency. Within the space of 
less than twelve months he has proclaimed the necessity of 
balancing the budget and of unbalancing it ; he has condemned 
gold as a ‘ fetish of so-called international bankers,’ and announced 
his intention of buying vast quantities of it at fancy prices; he 
has accepted an ‘ Inflation Amendment ’ and decried inflation. 
It is therefore not remarkable that his Message to Congress on 
January 15 should have been a vague and contradictory docu- 
ment. From the political point of view the multitude of inter- 
pretations that could be put upon it was its chief virtue, for every 
faction of opinion could find in it some satisfaction. For the 
inflationists there was a promise that the rise of prices will continue 
until the dollar buys only 60 per cent. of what it bought a year 
ago. For the would-be exporter there was the prospect that the 
dollar will be under-valued at least for some time to come. For 
the sound-money party there was the assurance that at the end 
of all these adventures some measure of stability, some variety 
of gold standard, will be restored. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s ideas on the proper part for currency to play 
in the economic organisation of the State have changed con- 
siderably since he came into office. In his first phase, he appeared 
to be ‘ orthodox ’—that is, deflationary. The budget was balanced 
by reducing expenditures ; a tight control was exercised over the 
reopening of the banks after the ‘ holiday’ at the beginning of 
March. But the effects of such a policy in a country which had 
already deflated to excess were too obviously disastrous ; Mr. 
Roosevelt realised that his only chance to break out of the vicious 
circle which had ruined his predecessor was to reverse by some 
striking act the whole psychology of the country. The suddenness 
and the extent of his apparent conversion to inflation performed 
the miracle. Under the surface the change was already prepared. 
In most countries the transition from contraction to expansion, 
from falling prices to rising prices, had already occurred from six 
to twelve months previously, and it was probably only the 
severity of the banking crisis which had postponed the change in 
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America. The President’s espousal of a Bill which gave him 
power to inflate currency and credit and to devalue the dollar 
released pent-up forces. Prices bounded upwards, the dollar 
fell, speculative commerce revived rapidly, a boom developed in 
Wall Street. For three months, from the middle of April to the 
middle of July, the United States enjoyed this astonishing recovery. 
What was the most remarkable, and for the President doubtless 
the most sobering, aspect of this period was that the recovery 
was based, not upon any action by the President, but upon the 
mere possession by him of certain powers. It was a psychological 
reaction, an economic soap bubble. The speculation collapsed in 
July, and a period of decline and disappointment succeeded to 
one of rapid revival. It is probable that this episode is responsible 
for the strong dislike the President still feels for actual cur- 
rency inflation, the printing of paper money—in the economic 
sphere the only inhibition he appears to have. In any case, his 
efforts since July have been directed towards discovering some 
means of raising prices which would not involve inducing in 
the public a desire to flee from the dollar into commodities. 
If this is so, the inflationary period of the New Deal has pro- 
vided a useful experience, since it has turned the President’s 
mind towards securing a rise of prices through an expansion of 
genuine spending rather than through discrediting the currency. 

During the early autumn months monetary policy was in the 
background while the energies of the Administration were con- 
centrated on the N.R.A. But when it became evident that 
higher wages and shorter hours were accentuating rather than 
checking the decline in production, monetary devices were once 
more resorted to. This time the governing idea was that by 
forcing down the foreign exchange value of the dollar the level of 
domestic commodity prices could be raised. This was not, it is 
true, the origin of the theory on which the gold-purchase plan was 
based. Professor Warren’s ideas start from a mystical belief in 
the magic permanence of a given mathematical ratio between the 
valuation put upon the gold stock of the country and the level of 
commodity prices—all that was necessary, according to him, was 
to revalue the existing stock of gold without troubling to alter its 
volume—and this explains the extraordinarily half-hearted way 
in which an official price was declared but was never made effec- 
tive in the market. But, in fact, the only possible virtue of the 
Warren policy was that it forced the dollar down in the foreign 
exchange markets of the world. From the point of view of 
affecting domestic prices the policy was not a success ; from the 
point of view of stimulating a revival of confidence and an indus- 
trial recovery it was a downright failure ; and after four or five 
weeks’ trial it was tacitly suspended. 
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Towards the end of the year several factors combined to 
persuade the President to place his monetary policy upon a more 
settled basis, while at the same time it became politically more 
possible for him to choose, and stick to, a moderate policy. The 
most important of these factors was the gradual improvement of 
the economic situation from the beginning of December. The 
public works programme was beginning to spread the refreshing 
showers of public money across the country, while the budget 
estimates, presented on January 4, showed that for the next six 
months public spending was to be on a scale gigantic enough to 
satisfy any inflationist. The guns of the ‘Greenback’ party were 
thus largely spiked, at the same time that the manifest failure of 
the gold-purchase plan revealed the limited possibilities of cur- 
rency tinkering. The fact that for six months the deficit would be 
at the rate of more than $1,000,000,000 a month—nearly a sixth 
of the whole national income in normal times and the equivalent 
of £50,000,000 a month for the United Kingdom—made it seem 
more than ever desirable to provide the dollar with some sure 
anchorage. 

The plan actually announced by the President in his Message 
of January 15 was a brilliant compost of ideas. It will be remem- 
bered that one of the powers conferred upon him by the Inflation 
Amendment was that of devaluing the dollar (i.e., lowering its 
gold content) by not more than 50 percent. Mr. Roosevelt now 
proposed that this power should be further restricted by enacting 
that the devaluation was to be not Jess than 60 per cent. This 
had three objects. First of all, it permitted the President to 
revalue the gold stocks of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Banks, since, if the dollar was to be worth at the most 60 per cent. 
of its former gold value, gold would be worth in dollars at least 
ten-sixths of its former price. This provided a ‘ profit’ of some 
$2,700,000,000, out of which a Stabilisation Fund could be set 
up to match the British Exchange Equalisation Account. In the 
second place, to set an upper limit of 60 per cent. for the new 
dollar implied a considerable further inflation of prices. The 
dollar had not depreciated on the foreign exchanges. by as much 
as 40 per cent., and the decline in its domestic purchasing power, 
as measured by price index numbers, had been much smaller. 
To fix an upper limit of 60 per cent. and to give the substantial 
hostage of a $2,700,000,000 profit on the gold stocks was a pledge 
that the Government intended that the depreciation of the dollar 
and the rise of prices should continue. Lastly, although the pro- 
posal set an upper limit on the dollar’s value and left unchanged 
the lower limit which was set last May, it was in fact interpreted 
by informed American opinion as meaning that the gold value of 
the dollar would not be forced lower than 60 per cent., at least 
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until American prices had risen very much higher than at present. 
In other words, the foreign exchange value of the dollar was no 
longer to be used as a primary instrument in securing a rise of 
prices; it was to be kept fixed until prices, impelled by other 
factors, caught up. This interpretation was admittedly based 
more upon inference from the references in the President’s Mes- 
sage to the desirability of exchange stability than upon an explicit 
statement of intention ; but it has been borne out by events. 
The new parity of the dollar has been fixed, not at precisely 60 
per cent., but at 59-06 per cent. of the old—this figure having been 
chosen so that the new price of gold would work out at exactly 
$35 an ounce. At this price the American Government has 
declared its willingness to buy an unlimited amount of gold, and 
in response to this declaration gold has been shipped from Europe 
in enormous quantities by every available liner. Although the 
question is not likely to arise in practice for some time to come, 
the Secretary of the Treasury has stated his willingness to sell 
gold at $35 an ounce if the dollar declines to the gold export 
point. 

These events appear to justify the assumption that the 
United States has returned to the gold standard. The dollar is 
not, it is true, convertible into gold at the option of the holder, 
but so long as the Secretary of the Treasury fulfils his promise 
to buy and sell unlimited amounts of gold at the fixed price, the 
legal technicality can be overlooked. It is also true that the 
President has reserved the right to lower the gold parity of the 
dollar at any time; but until he does so the dollar appears to 
be as fixed in relation to gold as ever it was. This decision 
presents the other major currencies of the world with an entirely 
new situation. For the moment attention is naturally concen- 
trated on the immediate reactions of the new move, which are 
perplexing and provoking enough. But the President was clearly 
thinking beyond the next few months; he expressed the hope 
‘that, despite the present world confusion, events are leading to 
some future form of general agreement,’ and he described his 
proposals as contributing to an ultimate world-wide solution. It 
is incumbent upon the other nations, and primarily upon Great 
Britain and France, to make up their minds whether they too 
can find in the prospect of a variable gold dollar any basis for 
ultimate agreement upon a new international system to take the 
place of the shattered gold standard. 

It is convenient to discuss the immediate outlook first. One 
of the major causes of the disruption of the post-war gold standard 
is admitted to have been the persistent strength of the dollar, 
leading to the accumulation of gold in the United States. There 
is consequently some excuse for regarding a policy which so 
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under-values the dollar that the demand for it is stronger than 
ever as mere sabotage. The swallowing by America of {45,000,000 
of gold in a fortnight is poor proof that the new policy is any 
better than the old. The crux of the matter is that a devaluation 
of 41 per cent. makes the dollar far too cheap. When a currency 
is too cheap, the demand for it exceeds the supply, just as with 
anything else. And when the demand cannot be satisfied out 
of the supply offered, the balance is covered by movements of 
gold. But though it is easy to say that the dollar is too cheap, 
it is very difficult to say just how much too cheap it is. In 
default of any more exact measure, we can only obtain a rough 
approximation by comparing the movement of prices in the dif- 
ferent countries. The theory behind this comparison is that the 
movements of the rate of exchange between two currencies 
should reflect the changes in their domestic purchasing powers, 
Now, in recent years the purchasing power of every currency 
has increased—which is another way of saying that prices have 
fallen all over the world. But prices have fallen less in Great 
Britain than in America, and less in America than in France, 
It follows that the domestic purchasing power of the pound has 
increased least, that of the franc most, and that of the dollar to 
an intermediate extent. To lend some degree of precision to these 
conceptions, we can say that a fair value for the dollar would be 
about 15 per cent. below its old parity with the franc, while the 
pound should be some 10 to 15 per cent. below the dollar and 
25 to 30 per cent. below the franc. 

President Roosevelt, however, has ignored such considerations 
of fairness. He has restabilised the dollar, not 15 per cent., but 
41 per cent. below the franc. This imposes a severe strain upon 
the franc and the other gold currencies, which are left high and 
dry as the most over-valued currencies in the world; the gold 
standard countries are now suffering, in an intensified form, from 
the same maladies which afflicted Great Britain between 1925 and 
1931, and they face the same dilemma: either they must deflate 
their costs and prices or they must let their currencies fall. If 
the dollar were the only source of disturbance the strain would 
not be excessive, for, in spite of the industrial predominance of 
the United States, the dollar is not a very important currency so 
far as the commerce of the world is concerned. But the disloca- 
tion is not a purely local one between the dollar and the franc. 
The under-valuation of the dollar places the pound sterling and 
all the currencies which move with it in a position of grave 
embarrassment. The pound cannot be in a position of equi- 
librium in relation to both the dollar and the franc at the same 
time. If it falls with the dollar, it will be far too low in terms 
of the franc; if it remains stable with the franc, it will be far 
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too high in terms of the dollar ; if it pursues a middle course, it 
will be both too low relatively to the franc and too high relatively 
to the dollar. ; 

The declared policy of the British Government is to allow the 
pound to find its own level, to eliminate temporary fluctuations 
without affecting the underlying trend. If this policy continues 
to be adhered to, there can be no question of the pound ‘ choosing ’ 
between the dollar and the franc ; its course will be determined 
by the comparative importance of the two currencies in influencing 
the total demand for and supply of sterling. The under-valuation 
of the dollar, by stimulating American exports and encouraging 
speculators to buy dollars for the rise, will occasion an increase in 
the supply of and a diminution in the demand for sterling. The 
over-valuation of the franc will for the opposite reason produce 
the opposite result. The final effect will depend upon which set 
of influences is the stronger. For the present, the pound appears 
to be fairly strong: the nervousness about the franc has out- 
weighed in effect the competition of the cheap dollar. This is also 
the time of the year when the pound is seasonally strongest. But 
in the course of time the importance of the dollar will grow ; the 
full effect of an under-valued currency in stimulating exports is 
not felt at first, but with every month that the under-valuation 
continues it will be greater. The points of competitive contact 
between Great Britain and the United States are not as many as 
is sometimes alleged, but some of the other sterling countries 
might be considerably affected by lessened American buying 
power and by a flood of artificially cheap American exports. 
There is consequently reason to believe that the natural course 
of the pound-dollar exchange, if it were left to itself, would be to 
lower the value of the pound. But any such movement would 
greatly accentuate the difficulties of the gold bloc, for whom the 
course of the pound and its associated currencies is much more 
important than that of the dollar. The present struggle is funda- 
mentally a fight between the dollar and the franc, but the pound 
is caught in the line of fire, and it cannot go over to either side 
without receiving the bullets of the other. 

From these embarrassments there are several ways of escape. 
It must not be forgotten that the restabilisation of the dollar is 
part of a policy which aims at raising American prices. If those 
prices rise in the next few months so fast and so far that a dollar 
will purchase only as much as 59 cents would purchase when Mr, 
Roosevelt took office—if, that is to say, the dollar becomes a 
59-cent dollar in the only sense which is ultimately of significance 
—the cause of disequilibrium is removed. Mr. Roosevelt clearly 
hopes that this will happen. But it is not likely to happen 
immediately ; after eleven months of Mr. Roosevelt’s experimen 
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the internal value of the dollar is still nearly 85 cents, and it may 
take a year or eighteen months to complete the process. More- 
over, a rise of American prices will restore equilibrium only if 
there is no rise in prices in the gold-standard countries. In other 
words, a rise of prices in America will cure the under-valuation of 
the dollar only to the extent that it does not spread to other 
countries. The rest of the world is to postpone for a year or two 
longer the readjustment of prices to costs in order that America’s 
readjustment may have the added stimulus of an under-valued 
dollar. A second way in which the strain could be relieved would 
be by a fall in prices in the gold-standard countries. But after 
four years of severe deflation, any further reductions in costs and 
prices would probably prove intolerable. If deflation in the gold 
countries is unthinkable, and if inflation in the United States will 
be too halting, only one remedy is left: a depreciation of the 
franc and the other gold currencies. The French not unnaturally 
resent being thus placed upon the horns of a particularly awkward 
dilemma. The stability of the franc has become since 1926 the 
supreme desire of the ventier, and no Government is consequently 
willing to broach the question of devaluation. The prospect is 
that French policy will be unable to make a choice between 
energetic deflation and a resolute reduction of the gold content of 
the franc, with the result that the position of the franc, like that 
of the pound in the years before 1931, will grow technically weaker 
and weaker until it succumbs to a temporary panic. The weak- 
ness of the pound before 1931 was due to our own foolhardiness 
in restabilising in 1925 at too high a level. The French have 
now been forced into the same position, not by their own action, 
but by the egotism of American policy. There is little cause for 
wonder that feelings in Paris are bitter. 

These are some of the consequences that flow from the fixation 
of the dollar at too low a level. Until that under-valuation is 
corrected the exchanges will be strained, and what gold there is 
to spare in the world will go to swell the already excessive hoards 
of the American Government. Unfortunately, there is reason to 
believe that any attempt to correct the under-valuation of the 
dollar will meet with strenuous opposition from Washington. 
The dominant opinion in America appears to be that the dollar, 
far from being too low, is too high. This is one of the by-products 
of the secrecy with which the operations of the British Exchange 
Equalisation Account have been surrounded. It is apparently 
believed in America that that Account has been used deliberately 
to depress the value of sterling, and in so doing has forced up the 
value of the dollar. American opinion, always prone to dramatise 
international relations, has clamoured for a Stabilisation Fund in 
order to engage in the currency war which the British Account is 
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alleged to have been waging ever since the spring of 1932. As 
has been indicated above, the nearest approach to scientific 
estimation which is possible would indicate an exchange rate of 
about $4.15 or $4.30 to the pound as fairly expressing the level 
of prices in the two countries. It follows that at the prevailing 
rate of about $5.00 it is the dollar rather than the pound which 
has been forced below its natural level. Nevertheless, influential 
American opinion is demanding that the new Stabilisation Fund 
shall be used to drive the rate to $6.00, or even more, to the pound, 
In short, in the currency war that threatens us, the aggressor is 
loudly, and without doubt sincerely, protesting that he acts in 
self-defence !_ Mistaken notions on one side and obstinate silence 
on the other have already produced so high a degree of misunder- 
standing that if the conflict is avoided it will be due to recognition 
on both sides of its wastefulness and futility and not to perception 
by either of the other’s point of view. The official version of 
British policy is that the Exchange Equalisation Account has not 
been used either to raise or depress the pound, but merely to even 
out the fluctuations which speculation would otherwise produce, 
But the only remaining chance of convincing American opinion 
that there has not been any ‘ dumping ’ of the pound is to make 
a specific statement of the Account’s operations. The general 
declarations to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has hitherto 
confined himself have entirely failed to carry conviction across the 
Atlantic. 

From this sorry tale of selfishness, misunderstanding and barren 
dispute it is a relief to turn to the wider and more permanent 
aspects of the new American policy. The under-valuation of the 
dollar and its consequences will in time disappear, and it may then 
prove to be possible to reach that ultimate agreement for a new 
international system of which the President spoke. His sudden 
rediscovery of the virtues of stability and of the uses of gold does 
not mean that he is looking forward tofestoring the pre-depression 
gold standard, It is true that in one passage of his Message he 
speaks of international uncertainties making a permanent de- 
valuation of the dollar inadvisable at present, and thereby implies 
that a diminution of those uncertainties would enable him to 
proclaim a fixed gold parity for the dollar. But elsewhere in the 
Message he emphasises the paramount necessity for ensuring 
stability of the purchasing and debt-paying power of the currency, 
and it must be obvious to anyone familiar with the evolution of 
his thought that price stabilisation will always take precedence of 
the gold standard. The new international system to which the 
President looks forward will therefore be one whose prime object 
will be to obviate price fluctuations, and exchange stability will 
only be possible to the extent that it does not conflict with it. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal is that the new gold standard shall be 
a flexible one, the parity of each currency being variable within 
certain limits but being altered within that range in accordance 
with the necessity of maintaining price stability. 

There is much that is attractive in such a conception. The 
last few years have been disillusioning for the advocates of any 
monetary system ; in the contest between the gold standard and 
a managed currency, where the protagonists of each used to cry 

the virtues of their own system, both have now been reduced to 
decrying the weaknesses of the other. The gold standard is 
naturally in the worse odour of the two, especially in the countries 
which have had to abandon it. But the grounds for objection to 
it have largely altered. The old argument, that if the gold stan- 
dard worked it would prevent any one country from adopting an 
independent price policy, is largely irrelevant to the present 
situation, for the difficulty of the post-war gold standard was that 
it never worked. The difficulty of staying on the gold standard 
has been familiar to many countries at different periods; but the 
last ten years have revealed the even more formidable difficulties 
of getting back on to the gold standard once it has been suspended. 
The pound returned at too high a ratio, and the results were such 
that the experiment is unlikely to be repeated. The franc 
returned at too low a parity, and the immediate advantages 
were such that Mr. Roosevelt is now imitating the process ; and 
it may well be that the consequences to other currencies will be as 
disturbing in the second case as in the first. On the other hand, 

the case for a managed currency is no longer as plausible as it 

was; for unless the managed currency can assure reasonable 

control over prices it has little or nothing to recommend it. Its 

strongest practical argument used to be the alleged success of the 

Federal Reserve Board in stabilising prices between 1923 and 

1929; but the course of events in America since the latter year 

has clearly not been so strong a recommendation. In view of the 

blind strength which economic forces have exerted in the last 

five years, he would be a bold economist who would confidently 

affirm the ability to ensure stability of prices. Furthermore, it 

is no longer easy for any but the most unworldly idealist to 

believe in the possibility of a Government managing currency 

matters in a coldly scientific manner. Has there been a Govern- 

ment in the world since 1929 which, faced with a conflict between 

economic common-sense and vested interest, has preferred 
economics to votes? But a managed currency would demand 
the most stony-hearted impartiality. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Roosevelt’s compromise has much 
to recommend it. The limits fixed for the variation of each 
currency would at least do something to quieten the fears of 
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the nervous rentier, while the stability of the exchanges during 
the short period would remove most of the objections raised by 
the international trader to constant instahility. At the same 
time, temporary divergences of monetary policy could be recog- 
nised by changes of the parities within the limits fixed. The 
range within which Mr. Roosevelt can alter the gold value of the 
dollar is about 164 per cent. of its present value, and, provided 
the limits are well chosen, this margin should provide enough 
room for any currency to manceuvre; even in the present 
depression there are very few instances of a divergence of 33 per 
cent. between the price levels of any two countries. It is thus 
not impossible that a Rooseveltian ‘movable gold standard’ 
may be the only practicable method of salvaging the vestiges of 
an international currency system. 

This conclusion, however, is subject to two conditions. The 
pre-depression gold standard broke down because it was an 
attempt to have the form of an international economic system 
without the substance, and any similar piece of economic hypo- 
crisy is likewise doomed to failure. Our first condition, con- 
sequently, must be that the movable gold standard shall not 
assume a greater degree of economic internationalism than can 
reasonably be expected to exist during the next decade or two. 
No international system, however loose and flexible, could cope 
with an outburst of crazy nationalism such as we have been 
experiencing during the last few years, and some greater sense of 
co-operation and cohesion is vital before an international monetary 
system can be contemplated. Tariffs must be reduced, quotas 
abolished, and the quest for self-sufficiency abandoned: the 
catalogue is too familiar to need emphasis. One form of 
nationalism, however, is peculiarly relevant to the present dis- 
cussion: the tendency of nations to alter the value of their 
currencies without consulting their neighbours. Some of the 
consequences of the arbitrary American action have already 
been discussed, and if a new gold standard—movable or fixed— 
were instituted by each currency choosing the parity it thought 
best, the result would inevitably be chaos. This need for con- 
sultation does not lessen the difficulties of the task. Indeed, if 
fixed parities were to be chosen, it would probably be impossible 
to obtain agreement between the chief countries concerned. 
But it should not be wholly impossible to agree upon the limits 
within which the parity of each currency should be fixed. 

The second condition concerns the purpose which such a 
system would be intended to serve. By common consent the 
virtue of a movable parity is that it facilitates the pursuit of a 
price stabilisation policy, but it is important to distinguish in 
what way it does so. There is a difference between lowering 
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the exchange value of a currency because prices in that currency 
have -risen, and lowering it because they ought to rise. The 
former involves moving the external value of the currency into 
adjustment with its internal value; the latter involves delibe- 
rately moving it oué of adjustment in the hope that the internal 
value will follow. If an international movable gold standard 
is to be run on the latter principle, currencies will always, ex 
hypothesi, be either too high or too low relative to each other, 
and the conditions of strain which now subsist between the franc 
and the dollar will be not exceptional, but usual. Such a system 
would clearly be chaotic: in the common desire to raise prices 
every country would fix its own parity at the lowest limit per- 
mitted, and the element of flexibility would be gone. It is con- 
sequently essential that agreement should be reached between 
the chief countries on the reasons which would justify changes 
of parity within the limits fixed. Price control is an infinitely 
difficult and complex task involving the most delicate mechanism 
of credit contro] ; it is a dangerous delusion to think that it can 
be secured by the easy method of manipulating the foreign 
exchanges. 

Evidence is gradually accumulating that the forces of economic 
recovery, thanks to anything but the efforts of Governments, 
are slowly gaining the upper hand. The time is coming for an 
effort of international economic reconstruction even more difficult 
than that of the post-Armistice period. In that reconstruction 
currency matters should not play the largest part. Their import- | 
ance is exaggerated both by those who seek through depreciation 
to secure their particular advantage and by those who cry that 
without fixity of the exchanges recovery is impossible. But, 
both in the political and in the economic sphere, arbitrary inter- 
vention in the foreign exchanges is an irritant, and the sooner it 
can be removed the better. In these pages an attempt has been 
made to show that, in spite of its immediate egotism, President 
Roosevelt’s declaration contains the possible germ of a new 
international monetary system, less ambitious, but by the same 
token more workable, than the former gold standard. 


GEOFFREY CROWTHER. 





LONDON SQUARES AND A TRAFFIC TYRANNY 


Amonc the fragments of design to be found in the chaos we call 
London none are more peculiar and delightful than the Squares. 
This plan of houses built uniformly round a fenced plot of grass 
and trees, private within to the inhabitants, seems to be unknown 
in foreign capitals and rare anywhere else. The word ‘ square,’ it 
is true, has been borrowed by the French, but what it means is a 
species of public place, with seats and flower-beds round a 
fountain or monument. Leicester Square, in London, is of that 
type. Squares, in the other sense, date their beginning from the 
late seventeenth century, and multiplied till the mid-nineteenth, 
with some later additions. There must be fifty of them within 
the bounds of inner London, and in. the whole area squares and 
other enclosures of greenery for communal use, great or petty, 
number no less than 461. 

I do not know whether the Place Royale in Paris of 1604 (now 
Place des Vosges) was the noble progenitor of them all. There, 
on a large scale, is the uniform building round a fenced enclosure 
with trees. Inigo Jones’s Piazzas of 1630 at Covent Garden 
tecall its arcading. From Inns of Court and gardens of town 
mansions, as in Bloomsbury Square, based on Southampton 
House, would come the lawns. St. James’s Square was the 
earliest built to take on the characteristic London constitution. 
The lay-out and building date from 1663, but the central space 
remained ‘ rude, waste, uncleanly and in great disorder ’ till in 
1726 the inhabitants obtained powers by Act of Parliament ‘ to 
clean, repair, adorn and beautify the same,’ and to maintain and 
manage from a rate levied on themselves. This English com- 
mittee form of trusteeship and management is the model which 
has in large part prevailed. Its value was proved in the great 
fight for Edwardes Square, ending in 1912, when a project for 
building over the enclosure was defeated by the tenants in a suit 
finally decided by the House of Lords. On the other hand, a 
danger remained that where a landlord had reserved his rights or 
a purchaser obtained them as leases fell in, the owner had the 
square at his mercy. The obliteration of Endsleigh Gardens and 
Mornington Crescent by building and the case of Kensington 
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Square ‘fighting for its life’ against the encroachments of 
business brought this home, and in 1928 a Royal Commission 
recommended legislation to secure the preservation of squares 
and other enclosures. An Act promoted by the London County 
Council gave effect to its recommendations in 1931. 

How much those squares meant of pleasant life for their 
inhabitants it is still possible to measure by what of it persists: 
the quiet and space, the green prospect, the garden for old people 
and children on summer days, for busy people on summer even- 
ings; nor were the inhabitants only benefited. The squares 
afforded, and still afford, breathing-places in the continuity of 
streets, variety in their monotony, and the frequent surprise of 
trees which is so notable a charm of London. I can remember, 
as a boy in Glasgow, how my father had been struck by this on 
' his visits south, by those lesser plots spilled out, as it were, from 
: the great verdure of the parks. 

The brave days of the squares, as they were built to be, are 
past or threatened. The enclosures are saved, but with a change 
of use the fabric of their old buildings, part stately, part homely, 
has broken or is breaking up. The flight to flats from spacious 
houses with basements and many stairs, a result of restricted 
families, unrestricted taxation, paucity and cost of service, 
combines with the westward movement of business to reduce or 
transform the old occupancy. Some, like Brunswick and Mecklen- 
burgh Squares, so happily and so hardly saved along with the 
Foundling site, have preserved their outer form by a good deal 
of internal division. But there are few of the better period 
that retain the old sober symmetry. Its destruction has been 
hastened by the growing fever of traffic. Thus, in Portman 
Square, through which runs a thoroughfare for omnibuses and 
cars, a second side is being rebuilt on a new incongruous scale. 
At least, in that instance, the design has treated each side as a 
unit. In others, like Cavendish Square, individual hugger- 
mugger reigns ; and in St. James’s Square itself a many-storeyed 
slip of a building has shot up, like an overgrown, weedy hobble- 
dehoy, among mates of various stature. That building is a 
portent, for it marks what will take place in the squares generally 
if no control is assumed over height and grouping in the trans- 
formation of mansions into offices and flats which is inevitably 
taking place. The only regulation at present affecting height is 
that of the London Building Act, which permits a maximum of 
4 80 feet to the cornice, with two more storeys in the roof, say 
another 20 feet, stepped back, but bringing the total to roo feet. 

Now the pressure of ground and other rents (the Commis- 
sioners for the Crown Estates are particularly rapacious) tends 
to convert the maximum from an exception intoarule. It is no 
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use, by the way, to blame the architects when solitary outbreaks 
of the new scale take place. To carry out his client’s requirements 
is the architect’s bread and butter; and the taller the building, 
the thicker the butter. If one architect in a hundred were to 
decline the job, there would be ninety-nine eager to take it on. 
Unless, then, action is taken to preserve a tolerable proportion 
between the area of the open space and the height of its sur- 
rounding architecture we shall have one kind of uniformity 
applied with a vengeance to smaller as well as larger squares— 
namely, a height of 100 feet, which will dwarf them into well-like 
‘courts.’ The legislation of 1931 secured those spaces, but did 
nothing to control the building, a more pressing question. The 
more recent Town and Country Planning Act does give power to 
the County Council and local bodies to act, but various snags 
render them dilatory, and the havoc proceeds. 

From these social and economic pressures upon the fabric of 
the squares let us now return to the attacks of traffic. One of 
these is insidiously destructive of their character—namely, the 
use made of them for parking cars. A community whose new 
devices for speedy transport threaten to choke themselves has 
descended on these refuges, ringing round the green enclosure 
with a make-shift garage, and this frowsy perversion is a fresh 
element of decay. There has been talk of constructing waiting- 
places under the gardens ; but nothing so far has been done, and 
the mischief of a provisional arrangement continues. There is, 
presumably, no defence for owner or garden committees against 
an unforeseen invasion of the roadways. 

But this degrading innovation is a minor one compared with 
what is now threatened. In a Bill promoted by the London 
Passenger Transport Board, which has actually been given an 
unopposed second reading in the House of Commons, the hitherto 
unspoiled Bedford Square is marked down for immediate invasion 
by trolley omnibuses, and the whole of the squares placed at 
the mercy of Lord Ashfield’s combine for the like treatment. 
The Bill, of course, covers a wider ground. Its general scope 
is ‘to provide certain services of trolley vehicles ’ and ‘ to confer 
further powers on the Board.’ Under section 5 (a), trolleys are 
to be substituted for trams on twenty routes. Under section 5 (b), 
trolleys are to be introduced on nine new routes, including the 
stretch which affects Bedford Square. Under section 6, the 
Minister may make a provisional order for the use of trolleys on 
further routes, Various specious safeguards are laid down, but 
the Minister is to decide whether objections to the order are 
reasonable, and in practice any control of the demands made on 
him would be illusory. But there is no pretence of such control 
under section 7, which would allow, as a turning-point for trolley 
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lines thus laid down, the use of any square by simple fiat of the 
Minister. Local bodies and Parliament are alike out of the 
picture. No wonder that seventy-eight councils and others 
interested are petitioning against so bald an autocracy ! 

Of the scheme generally it may be said that, while the sup- 
pression of trams is to the good, the introduction of trolleys 
instead of motor omnibuses is a retrograde step, and that their 
“form, construction, weight and dimensions’ (these last being 
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the temptation to their use) are left to the shadowy discretion of 
the Minister (section 15). But let us see what is involved in the 
case of the first square to be attacked. 

The plan annexed will make this plain. Picking up what is 
at present a tramway route which passes along the Hamp- 
stead Road to its junction with the Euston Road, the trolleys 
would run down the Tottenham Court Road as far as Bedford 
Avenue, turn along that, run along the west side of Bedford 
Square, return by Bayley Street into the Tottenham Court Road, 
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cross their own track with the apparatus of standards and overhead 
wires, and return along the west side of that thoroughfare. 

The motives for letting loose a new fleet of vehicles on an 
already omnibus-congested route may be conjectured. Lord 
Ashfield’s able subordinate, Mr. Frank Pick, who is probably the 
active spirit in this matter, must be at his wits’ end to provide 
for the overflow of passengers at rush hours on the Tube to and 
from Tottenham Court Road Station. The Hampstead Tube has 
pushed gaily out from Golders Green through Hendon to Edgware. 
Houses have multiplied along its line, and would-be passengers 
find even standing-room with difficulty at busy times. The Tube 
is choking itself. The radical remedy would be to double it ; but 
the cost would be immense. A measure of relief would be to 
extend the existing platforms and correspondingly lengthen the 
trains. This also would cost something in time and money. 
Hence the attempt to relieve the Tube at the expense of the street. 
But why involve the Square ? For this reason : the lower section 
of Tottenham Court Road is already so congested as a stopping- 
place for omnibuses that the police authorities would resist the 
addition of another line not only stopping but turning at the 
Oxford Street junction. The trolleys, therefore, are baulked of 
their full objective, and are to set up, instead, the crazy constant 
obstruction of their crossing over the thronged traffic at the 
Bayley Street point. 

And now what are the consequences for Bedford Square ? 
Does anyone believe that they will be limited to the grind, sizzle, 
and vibration of those lumbering vehicles ? No: having obtained 
this easement for a difficult section, Tottenham Court Road will 
press for more, and Bedford Square will become a one-way 
passage for a stream of traffic. The quiet of the houses will be at 
an end and their stability shaken; they will be rebuilt on the 
monster scale. 

Some people and some newspapers will shrug their shoulders 
at this prospect, and even short-sightedly applaud, Any fresh 
‘facility ’ for traffic appears to them a progressive step; any 
check upon it, reactionary. They do not realise that with every 
local increase in monster building, the demand for wheeled trans- 
port swells in a greater ratio to serve the additional occupants. 
Building and transport in cities not laid out for future expansion 
checkmate and cancel one another. Since London cannot be 
suddenly remade, it must either stop expanding laterally or be 
literally driven to a standstill by expanding vertically. But to 
that general crux must be added another consideration. The 
myopic are not aware that long-sighted students of the subject 
recognise the necessity in any balanced planning of traffic for the 
existence of reserved areas, and give their blessing to such 
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‘ bottle-necks ’ and blind alleys as still ensure patches of quiet 
for living and working. The lowcliffs upon which Carlton House 
Terrace and Adelphi Terrace are built and the cul-de-sac that 
isolates Savile Row are not awkwardnesses to be smoothed away, 
but good luck to be jealously preserved. 

This consideration applies with peculiar force to the district 
bounded by Tottenham Court Road, Euston Road, Gray’s Inn 
Road, Oxford Street and Holborn—what, for convenience, may 
be called ‘ Bloomsbury.” Its heart is the great institution of the 
British Museum and Library. To this the public spirit of the 
Duke of Bedford made it possible for another great institution to 
be added—the University of London. These, with University 
College, will be for the future the intellectual centre of London, 
and the district I have defined should be regarded as its precinct 
—a home for many lesser institutions such as already occupy it, 
and also a living quarter for professional workers and students, 
By intense effort and notable benefaction an essential part of this 
heritage was saved from the spoiler, the greater part of the 
Foundling site, doomed at the time to be a new Covent Garden, 


. and with it the two adjacent and delightful squares. With these 


must be reckoned twelve other squares and open spaces which 
give the quarter so enviable a character. The largest of these 
enclosures, Russell Square, has suffered, by a lapse in the hus- 
bandry of the Bedford Estate, a dreadful rebuilding or titivation 
of house fronts in terra-cotta, and in others there has been piece- 
meal rebuilding, but much of the fabric survives. 

Bedford Square, by a miracle, remains practically untouched 
since the last decade of the eighteenth century, except where the 
nineteenth has mutilated its windows with plate-glass. Its 
architect seems to have been Thomas Leverton (1743-1824), who 
competed with John Nash for the plan of Regent’s Park, and 
built for his own use No. 13 in 1775. There is nothing spectacular 
about the architecture ; only the virtues of pleasant proportion, 
the dignity of pilastered centre-pieces, and some enrichment of 
ample doorways with graceful fanlights. The interiors are rich 
with ceilings, mantelpieces and other features in the Adam style. 
They are illustrated in vol. v., pt. ii., of the London County 
Council Survey. Here is a monument of Georgian London not 
lightly to be endangered. The British Museum has secured the 
Gower Street side for eventual use, but the whole square is at 
present admirably serving a purpose partly changed. A number 
of houses are still occupied in the old fashion; but the greater 
part are given over to office use for learned and artistic societies 
and workers in various professions, predominantly architects. 

Such is the place it is proposed to use for the convenience of a 
loop line in a route of trolley omnibuses. Surely the tyranny 
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which would proceed from this precedent to maltreat any square 
or resort of quiet ‘adjacent’ to such routes as a roundabout 
should be checked at its inception. Ifa line of trolleys must run 
in the Tottenham Court Road and must be given a turning-point, 
the diversion obviously should be, not to the east, but to the west 
of its course, where it would do incalculably less damage. Mr. 
Pick has won himself a name for a liberal attitude to art in the 
treatment of stations and offices belonging to the Underground 
Railways, and on the strength of it has been appointed chief 
celebrant to officiate at the so often deferred nuptials of Art and 
Industry. It will cast an ironic shade over that union if simul- 
taneously he carries through the divorce of Bedford and other 
squares from their old amenities. In any case, it is the duty of 
Parliament during the further stages of the Bill to put a restraining 
hand on the wrecking activities of our new dictators. 


D. S. MacCott. 
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SOCIETY AND THE MACHINE 






Fear of the Machine and of its possible influence upon cherished 
institutions is acute, The relationship of Man to his Machine 
depends, and must always depend, on current social conditions, 
which constantly change. Hence it is in a sense a problem 
from which we can never be entirely free ; nor one which can 
ever be solved in any final way. In the last century the problem 
was brought before a wide public by Samuel Butler, and in 
the present century of rapid change many have written upon it. 
Let us begin with a typical quotation from Butler : 
























It was decided to destroy all the inventions that had been discovered 
in the preceding 271 years, a period which was agreed upon by all parties 
after several years of wrangling as to whether a certain kind of mangle 
which was much in use among washer-women should be saved or no. 
It was at last ruled to be dangerous, and was just excluded by the limit 
of 271 years. 






In their wisdom, or otherwise, Samuel Butler’s Erewhonians 
thus decided to deal with the problem. Were they perhaps 
right ? The fear of the machine is certainly still intense to-day. 
It has on occasion led to action almost as violent as that of the 
Erewhonians. Many spinning-machines were savagely destroyed 
in this country before their acceptance in industry became 
inevitable. 

In the conditions of life to-day—differing in so many ways 

> from those of last century—must mankind still fear the machine? 
And would we if we had fuller knowledge be more or less afraid 
than we are? Dare we comfort ourselves by looking upon all 
mechanism as merely extensions—very marvellous extensions— 

of our very own limbs and therefore as good friends as they are? 
And if they are, ought we to fear the power given to our own 
right hand? Listen again to Samuel Butler in another mood : 






Observe a man digging with a spade; his right forearm has become 
artificially lengthened, and his hand has become a joint. . . . Having thus 
modified himself not as other animals are modified, by circumstances over 
which they have not even the appearance of control, but having, as it 
were, taken forethought and added a cubit to his stature, civilisation began 
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to dawn upon the race, the social good offices, the genial companionship 
of friends, the art of unreason, and all those habits of mind which most 
elevate man above the lower animals, in the course of time ensued. 


And if, as some think, it is only in these days of mechanisation 
that our good right hand has become matched to the warlike 
instincts of its owner, our fears should be directed, not to the 
right hand, however overwhelming its powers, but to the adequacy 
of the regulating conscience behind it. To this as the real 
direction for our anxieties Sir Arthur Salter clearly points in his 
recently delivered Massey Lecture : 


The pace set by progress in scientific invention and improved industrial 
technique is too hot for man’s regulative control to overtake. And when 
it lags behind, every new progress in specialised activity is a new danger ; 
every new access of power threatens destruction to what we have more 
than it promises increase. That is why mechanisation is compelling, and 
will compel, profound changes in the whole structure of our Society. . . « 
Let us throughout remember, and remember equally, that mechanisation 
offers a conditional promise to man of all the material elements of happiness 
and civilisation for the whole of the world’s population : that the condition 
is that man should reform the organisation he has himself created and 
learn to control his own human MrE AGC e 


With these thoughts in our minds it is convenient to discuss 
the effect of the machine, first on human organisation as a whole, 
and then upon the detailed pattern of our lives. Those who, 
like the writer, have spent most of their lives in close association 
with machines of one sort or another, commonly regard their 
work with the greater pleasure when they think of themselves as 
craftsmen‘(scientist, engineer, or inventor) ; and since the crafts- 
man’s point”of view is much less brought to our notice than that 
of the politician or the economist, it is well that an opportunity 
should be taken to express it. 

What peculiar ability or discovery first distinguished our 
early ancestors from their fellow-creatures is lost in the mists 
of the past. It may have been the discovery of fire, but more 
likely it was the use of the tool. The first tool was probably a 
piece of rock or the bough of a tree, and its first use was probably 
attack—by which, of course, is meant defence. In either case 
the reach of the fighter was increased, and with experience of 
so happy a result man’s armament proceeded apace. The skill 
that produced this primitive armament was soon found to have 
another outlet in the construction of a home: tools increased in 
number and effectiveness, but they acquired but slowly anything 
that might be termed complexity. Man has such marvellous 
control over his limbs, and especially over his hands, that beauti- 
fully and delicately designed work can be made with most 
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primitive tools. This, indeed, is the justification for the rough 
creed of the ancient Guild of Hammermen : 


By hammer in hand 
All Arts do stand. 


All this time the physical power behind the tool was simply 
the force in its owner’s right arm, but gradually other powers 
were brought to its aid—first, of course, the treadle, and then 
someone else to do the treadling. This development marks an 
epoch ; it means the bringing of more power to the tool than its 
wielder could himself exert. It does not, however, imply in the 
very least degree that any less skill was needed. Indeed, the 
craftsman’s own hands were by this means the better freed for 
the real task before him. The matter was well put recently ina 
presidential address to one of the engineering societies; the 
speaker, a splendid craftsman? in the production of the finest 
optical lenses, said : 


Improved machinery for lens-making has not killed a noble art; it 
has elevated practice based on tradition and habit and rather inexact 
knowledge into practice based on the conscious application of principles 
of science. These are the everlasting ways of Nature herself, and in them 
the operative may find a new delight and reverence. It is common to cite 
weaving in particular as an art which has been killed by machinery. But 
what machinery has done is in the main to relieve the operator of the 
monotonous physical labour of working pedals with his feet and shuttles 
with his hands. The art of weaving is still there, together with the same 
or a greater need of inventiveness, imagination, and taste in devising 
patterns and setting those out on the looms. 

A calculating machine [he went on] is an example of mechanism which 
saves mental labour. But it cannot do original thinking, and it in no 
way replaces the imaginative thought of the mathematician. All that it 
does, or can do, is to relieve him of the monotonous labour and mental 
strain of doing mere arithmetic without error ; so that, instead of destroy- 
ing his art, it gives him the great freedom and fitness to exercise it. 


The use of the machine in saving mental labour in what would 
otherwise be tedious tasks is also described by Dr. Comrie, the 
superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, in the Nautical Magazine 
of July last. 


Up till about 1926 [he says] the work of computing was done, with 
slight exceptions, by hand. Highly skilled computers, who lived on 
seven-figure logarithms, were the order of the day. In that year the work 
of mechanising the calculations was begun, and to-day no logarithms are 
used. . . . This mechanisation has resulted in great economy, and has 
rendered the routine portions of the work much less fatiguing. 


It can fairly be claimed that the bringing of power to the tool 
held in the craftsman’s hand carries with it no esthetic dis- 


2 Mr. W. Taylor, President of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
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advantage—indeed, the contrary. In freeing the craftsman from 
fatigue it maintains the freshness of his skill and deprives weari- 
ness of its incentive to hurried work. A new situation has to be 
faced, however, when the type of work, or the output required, 
needs so large an increase of power that a man’s strength can no 
longer handle it directly. Then we are led to massive guiding 
mechanisms, with their smooth regulated surfaces—so much 
more geometrical in their parts than a man’s limbs can ever be : 
hand-controlled at first, but after a while almost automatic (the 
craftsman a mere watcher), and then in the end (though for cer- 
tain limited classes of work only) entirely automatic. This march 
of events is illustrated by the fact that, as we are told ? in pig- 
iron production, a man now accomplishes in one hour what it 

uired 650 hours to accomplish in 1882. One man to-day can 
produce 9000 times as many incandescent lamps as in 1914. A 
New Jersey rayon factory is reported to be nearing completion 
which will work twenty-four hours a day with only robots on the 
pay roll—no human beings. 


In the ship-building and ship-repairing trades [states Mr. Sherwood, 
the President of the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades Federation] 
we have recently seen the appearance of a totally new craft. A body of 
craftsmen, to be known as ship-welders, is: to displace the riveters, black- 
smiths, caulkers, holders-up, heaters and catcher-men; one man with a 
blow-lamp will replace ten men engaged in the operation of cutting out 
old rivets; one welder will do the work of three squads of riveters .. . 
three welders will do the work of thirty to forty angle-iron smiths. 


How, it may well be asked, can there fail to be a big effect on 
unemployment figures when changes such as this take place ? 
The answer may seem simple ; but it is not really quite so easy 
as it seems. For, if the price per unit and the output be main- 
tained, the total income to the industry concerned is not decreased, © 
and the purchasing power, and therefore employing power, of the 
distributed profits remains as before. All that happens is a . 
redistribution of employment. Now, there is, in principle, no 
harm in this provided it happens slowly. But when rapid changes 
take place—as has occurred recently—intense personal hardship | 
may arise. A mechanic’s son can be trained, let us say, as a 
miner, a mason, or a footman, but the father cannot suddenly 
convert himself from being a mechanic into being one of 
these. It would be a poor solution, in any case, to lower the 
number of craftsmen and heighten the number of personal 
servants ; such a solution would not add to the dignity of the 
community, nor, it seems likely, to its stability. Rapid changes 
must bring unhappiness to some; but the community will 
naturally wish to minimise the discomfort to those so suddenly 


® Round Table, March 1933. 
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displaced. Sir Josiah Stamp pointed out at the Leicester meeting 
of the British Association that the basic economic reason for 
social unemployment relief is not so much the humanitarian 
argument of social obligation against distress, nor the argument 
against revolution, but the plain argument that ‘ the gainers by 
innovation should bear the losses of innovation.’ The com. 
munity of to-day needs to be fashioned, it seems, with as much 
care as any of the mechanisms which minister to its comfort. 
How can these powerful influences upon the life of the com- 
munity be turned to advantage in the life of the individual? It 
is both the duty and pride of engineers that they aim continually 
at the improvement of what they term the efficiency of their 
plant. If it produces electric ice-making machines, for instance, 


_\ their effort is to get a larger output for a given number of man- 


. hours. In so far as they succeed they will diminish the number 
of manual workers needed, or alternatively—and this is important 
—will diminish the number of hours those workers need put in 
per week. Figures published in 1933 by The Times Engineering 
Supplement show that the average number of hours per week 
required to maintain the then rate of production in a large variety 
of trades in this country was about thirty-five for each insured 
person. Hence, if everyone in England were in employment a 
thirty-five-hour week would suffice to keep all at the present 

‘standard of living. Much has been lately attempted in the 
direction of shortened hours of work in the United States. An 
American physicist * claims that 
for the first time in the world’s history, man has gained, in America, at 
least, through the advance of science and its application, the capacity 


both to produce and to distribute more food than he can possibly eat, 
more clothes than he can possibly wear, more dwellings than he can 


possibly occupy, more automobiles than he can possibly ride in. ... 


Modern science, and precisely such applications as we are herein making, 
has shown us how to load a large part of the grinding labour upon the backs 
of soulless, feelingless machines, to such an extent, at least, that though 
routine things will still have to be done by us, yet the productivity of that 
labour is so great that leisure for the higher things is now a possibility for 
everyone. 


What use is to be made of this abundant leisure which 
mechanisation offers? Some writers—surely quite wrongly— 
have felt gloomy about the value to the community of this 
increase of leisure. Thus S. P. B. Mais, writing in the New States- 
man, concludes that although for generations industrial workers 
have fought for more leisure, in their fight to get it they forgot to 


_\\ make plans for using it; that they have now far more leisure 


* Dr. A. R. Millikan in his dedication address in June 1932 at the Daniel 
Guggenheim Airship Institute. 
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than they expected, and instead of turning this priceless asset to 
advantage they have allowed it to be frittered away. Again, Sir 
Alfred Ewing,‘ whilst agreeing that the gifts of the engineer to 
mankind are good gifts if they are used with wisdom, utters the 
warming that they carry the danger of excessive leisure through 
the mechanisation of industrial life. 

These fears of the coming of greater leisure are surely quite 
unwarranted. The work of the world may be divided into the 
day-to-day effort first to supply food and shelter, and then, and 
only then, the provision of those amenities that make life pleasant 
and comely, together with the means of refreshment and relaxa- 
tion. Of these kinds of work, the first—the bread-and-butter 
work—has for most of mankind dominated life till to-day. 
Now, thanks to the machine, its call on human labour has / 
decreased rapidly, and is still decreasing. Those who fear this 
result evidently think of Satan’s proverbial interest in providing 
mischief fox all idle hands. But need the hands, and brains, 
be idle when we think of all that needs to be done under the 
second heading—the provision of those amenities which make 
life gracious ? For the first time in human history we have the 
power ideally to build our cities and our homes. Modifications 
to the social organism are indeed necessary to give free play to 
those ideals, but the thought of working for service rather than 
for profit is not now so strange as it once seemed. 

If the question be asked whether, with all these considerations 
in view, society is justified in fearing the machine, what is the 
answer? The answer is that the coming of the machine can be 
a glorious blessing to society if only society will exercise at least 
as much intelligence in fashioning itself as engineers have given 
to the conception of their mechanisms. 

There is, of course, the fear that the actual things made by 
the machine may themselves diminish rather than add to the 
beauty of daily life. It is agreed that, apart from books, the 
mass product to-day is but rarely a thing of beauty. At its 
best it is inoffensive, but at its worst (and some will have seen the 
mass-produced plated tea-trays of Birmingham !) it can be truly 
terrible. And even when it is not terrible it is very likely to be 
aimless or stupid ; for example, there exists to-day exquisitely 


' ingenious machinery for knitting cheap silk stockings so designed 


as to knit at the back a ‘mock seam ’—merely to produce the 
appearance of the costly stocking that, for the sake of its shape, 
must needs have a seam! But since the youthful machine has 
naturally been set at first the task of producing something 
resembling as closely as may be some existing hand-made product 
known to be in great demand, and has very naturally been built 


4 An Engineer's Outlook, by Sir Alfred Ewing. 
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with a geometry of design in its internal parts vastly more precise 
than that of the human body, its product sometimes—all too 
often—has a devastating uniformity. Even with an inherently 
good design a modification has sometimes been made in order 
to adapt it better to the exigencies of the mechanism or of 
the fashion plate, with the consequence that beauty of line and 
texture is lost. This, however, is but a youthful trouble. With 
the increasing thought and skill going to the building of such 
machines, and with, it is to be hoped, more intelligence in the 
public demand, these errors need not be made ; indeed, provision 
can be made to provide the requisite variety in sheen, patina, 
or gloss so charming in the hand-made work. Hence the full 
beauty of the task can be preserved ; but we must ask that the 
trained artist shall give his help in this important sphere and not 
stand aloof. The artist must regard himself less as the decorator 
of the palace or the church than as the bringer of beauty into 
every home. It is timely here to cite the following editorial 
comment in Nature on the Gorell Report of 1932 : 


Valuable as are the results already attending what is generally known 
as the ‘ arts and crafts movement,’ in the main the products of this move- 
ment have scarcely been within the regular purchasing power of con- 
sumers of moderate means. The movement has largely been concerned 
with the encouragement of handicraft and has not penetrated the processes 
of modern industry. A reversion to handicraft could not solve the 
problem of beautifying articles of common use within the purchasing 
power of the ordinary consumers, and the technique of handicraft differs 
fundamentally from that of industrial manufactures. It is this field 
which has now to be captured for art. 


More artists are wanted and more craftsmen, professional and 
private. And it may not be inappropriate to suggest that for the 
brain worker, for the office dweller, no relaxation compares with 
skilful working with one’s own hands. We now know that in 
the future there can be time for this delightful alternative to the 
necessary labour of the workaday world. 

This is no fantastic dream. The very thing seems to have 
happened in the eighteenth century in Japan. Laurence Binyon 
tells us that the lovely colour prints by which Japanese art is 
best known were the work of artisans and small shopkeepers. 
They were produced for the happiness of a public of the same 
class—though perhaps thought little of by the aristocracy of 
painting of that day. With the rich fulfilment of this happy 
blend of imagination and craftsmanship as the result of even 
\ one of its lesser consequences, I think society will have reason 
to bless the machine and the abundant leisure which it offers as 
its gift. 


H. E. WIMPERIS. 
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THE CONFLICT IN THE GERMAN CHURCH 


Tue crisis in the German Church, which has aroused so much 
interest in other countries for the last six months, is one of the 
most significant happenings since the war. It may be viewed 
from many angles—as a struggle for freedom of thought, as a 
fresh manifestation of the age-long conflict between Church and 
State, as a controversy between types of theology or philosophy, 
or as an incident in a vast change of thought that seems to be 
taking place in regard to the whole ordering of human society, 
There is something to be said along all these lines, and the utmost 
that can be attempted at present, especially by one who stands 
outside, is to try to disentangle certain strands or elements that 
seem to have a bearing on wider issues. 

Ostensibly the first and clearest issue involved is the question 
whether the Church can maintain itself as a separate entity with 
its own outlook and standards in the omnicompetent State. This 
is a question that during the last 150 years has grown increasingly 
insistent. Broadly speaking, until the French Revolution there 
was a general presumption in Europe that there must be a Church 
of some kind in every State. After the wars of religion con- 
fessional ardour cooled. The Church, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, was content to adopt a quiescent attitude. The State 
came to have more and more importance,but a Church was thought 
to be a useful element in national life, making, on the whole, for 
order and decency. As such its existence was tolerated, with 
more or less of patronage, so long as its demands were not too 
exorbitant. The French Revolution wrote a great question mark 
against the need for religion at all. The threat to the foundations 
aroused a new enthusiasm. New positive movements sprang up, 
making claims for the spiritual nature of man, which in England 
in the Oxford Movement took a definitely ecclesiastical form. 
Pietist movements swept over the Lutheran countries. The 
Papacy acquired a fresh sense of universal mission which cul- 
minated in the Vatican Council, and was supported by a neo- 
Catholicism. At the same time the monarchs and ruling classes 
attempted to harness the Church to the support of their authority. 
There were many cross-currents, so that movements for Church 
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revival and the growth of a more definite Erastianism were 


intermingled. On top of these developments came the redi 
of history, followed by an even more drastic review of the Christian 


dogmas and ecclesiastical institutions, and the growth of natural. 


science, which caused radical questions to be asked, not only 
about many statements in the Bible, but the whole philosophical 
conceptions on which it was based. It was especially in Germany 
that many of these problems came to a head. In the nineteenth 
century Germany became supremely the home of the philosopher, 
the scholar and the laborious scientific student. Two factors need 
specially to be borne in mind. In the first place, ecclesiastically 
Germany was the home of Erastianism—of the idea, that is, that 
organised religion is primarily a State affair. The principle Cujus 
regio ejus religio, which emerged from the exhaustion of the wars 
of religion, found its principal exemplification in the great number 
of princedoms and dukedoms among whom the allegiance of the 
German people was divided. In the second place, Luther’s respect 
for the Obrigheit left an indelible mark on the States that looked 
to him as their prophet. A firm believer in authority, when he 
abolished the power of the Popes he was not happy till he had 
replaced that power by another. The godly prince became Lord 
of the Church, Summus Episcopus. And so it came about in 
German Protestant lands that the Church, as a pastoral organisa- 
tion, became more and more a department of the State, All 
appointments to office were ultimately State-made—the clergy 
were part of the bureaucracy. They supported the régime, and in 
their turn had an assured income and position. They had very 
little freedom to express opinions on anything except the narrowest 
theological problems. There was one place where thought was 
free, and that was in the universities. But as the university 
teachers tended to take a purely academic view of theology, and 
on the whole were drawn to radical views, the divorce between the 
professor and the clergyman became most marked. Each tended 
to regard the other with suspicion and even contempt. It cannot 
be denied that the combination of State control and radical 
theology in the universities sapped much of the life of the Pro- 
testant Church in Germany. Before the war it was a respectable, 
but hardly a powerful, institution. 

The cataclysm of the war and its aftermath produced revolu- 
tionary changes. The Church was disestablished, though the 
Government continued to collect a Church contribution from 
those who inscribed themselves as members of the Evangelical 
Church. The consequences were twofold. In the sphere of 
organisation the leaders of the Church, accustomed to the backing 
of the State, felt like mariners who had lost their anchor. In the 
sphere of doctrine the secularisation of the State was also bound 
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to have an effect. Some new basis for authority had to be dis- 
dovered to replace that which had formerly been taken by the 
tonception of the Christian State. The terrible débdcle that 
immediately followed the war left masses of the German people 
eager for guidance and passionately longing for some star to which 
to hitch their waggon. The world that they knew and revered was 
in ruin all round them. The most respected names were cast in 
the mire. The bodily and mental suffering of the terrible four 

of war, which affected the whole population more than in . 
any other country, left a mass of jangled nerves. A very eminent 
and wise German, a Catholic of profound religious conviction, 
gid to me last year that at that time Germany was hungry for 
figion. But, unfortunately, the Protestant Church was too much 
stunned to deal adequately with the seething mass of emotion, 
longing for something to put its faith in, that surrounded it. 

For a time it seemed as though the Catholic Church would be 
the residuary legatee. Undoubtedly its greater powers as a shock- 
absorber, owing to its international position and age-long order, 
fad their effect, and Catholicism achieved in the post-war years 
an influence in the lands of the former German Empire that it had 
fot had since the Counter-Reformation. But new forces were 
sitting in the Protestant Church. If it was to be in any way 
adequate, the clearest heads among its members saw that it must 
be at unity in itself. An effort must be made to rise above the 
dd principle of Cujus regio ejus religio. German history has been 
ahistory of dissidence. Germany had achieved a kind of unity 
by the blood and iron policy of Bismarck. The Weimar Con- 
stitution in some ways carried it further. So far as the German 
Church is concerned, one great measure of unification had taken 
place 100 years before. Frederick William III., after great 
opposition, by devious ways had compelled a unity of the Lutheran 
and Calvinist (Reformed) Churches—outwardly, at any rate. 
But there were still twenty-eight Landeskirchen in 1919, corre- 
sponding to the twenty-eight States of the German federation. 
Gradually an organisation was built up. A liaison body con- 
necting all the Churches together was formed, called a Kirche- 
tausschuss, which was assisted by a Kirchenbund. It had purely 
advisory functions. At its head was a lay president and a clerical 
Vice-president. It was making for unity; but local jealousies 
and doctrinal differences were hard to overcome. At the head 
of each separate Church was a general superintendent, who in 
some cases bore the title of bishop. In the doctrinal sphere many 
hew movements began to appear, all searching for a secure basis 
for the spiritual life. Broadly, they tended in one of two direc- 
tions. On the one hand, a profounder sense of the importance of 
Christian dogma made increasing headway. This might take one 
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of two forms. Among some there was a strong drawing towards 
Catholicism. In 1919 the magazine Hochkirche appeared as the 
organ of the Evangelical Catholic movement, with which is 
associated the name of Professor Heiler, of Marburg. Some of his 
pupils passed over to Old Catholicism, others to the Orthodox 
Church. Among a larger number, especially of the younger men, 
the movement towards definite dogma took the form of entering 
more earnestly into the original thought of Luther, taking seriously 
the deep religious apprehension of a God supreme in His demands 
on the human soul and the redemptive work of Christ, that lies at 
the heart of the doctrine of Justification by Faith. It was this 
tendency that was so greatly influenced by Karl Barth, the Swiss 
Calvinist prophet who summoned Continental Protestantism to 
a revived supernaturalism and transcendence towering above the 
weakness and helplessness of a world that had lost its way. The 
trials of the war and the hopelessness of the peace had Prepared 
many minds to accept an apocalyptic and catastrophic view of 
human history. 

The other attempt to satisfy the mysticism innate in the 
German soul went in quite a different direction. It made the 
German soul the centre of its faith and found in the myths of the 
Nordic races a world of imaginative impulse, which set mere 
intellectualism and human schemes at defiance. The significance 
of both these tendencies lies in their common assumption that 
human reason by itself is inadequate to grapple with the problems 
of the world. Faith of some kind alone suffices to exact the 
devotion without which no great achievement is possible. When 
things are bad, only those who are ready for supreme sacrifices 
are of any use. Both these tendencies mingled in a strange way 
in the National Socialism that found its voice in Adolf Hitler, 
That movement was a reaction against the long attempt to found 
a new human society on reason, common sense and technical 
efficiency. ‘We are the counter-movement against the French 
Revolution,’ said Gregor Strasser, one of the more intelligible 
prophets of National Socialism. They regarded the French 
Revolution as the triumph of the bourgeoisie, who placed all their 
hope in political economy and a purely this-worldly philosophy. 
This is Liberalism, whose brother is Materialism, and its logical 
consequence along one line Bolshevistic Communism. Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity mean the blurring of all the distinctions 
of race, nation and creed that have made human history rich and 
noble. Above all, they overthrow authority, without which man 
cannot arrive at his full stature. Along another line Liberalism 
issues in Americanism, whose symbol is Gold, and its typical 
product the disinterested man freed from all prejudices except his 
own selfishness. Of this disinterested, unrooted man the Jew 
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was accepted as the symbol. Thus National Socialism proclaimed 
a gospel which was to deliver man from the tyranny of the 
machine and an existence without ulterior aims, by uniting him 
once more with the roots of Folk and Race, from which God has 
willed he draws his vital forces. It was ‘inevitable ‘that ‘the 
triumph of National Socialism should at once appeal to, and also 
challenge, the Churches, and particularly the German Protestant 
Church. It appealed because it was a demand for faith anda 
denial of Godlessness. It challenged because it was rooted in 
face. There was from the first a'tension at the centre, which was 
quick in making itself felt. A régime that claimed to be restoring 
Christendom must demand the’support of the Churches. Especially 
must it summon the Protestant Church to its ‘assistance, because 
it was a movement for the unification of all Germans in a common 
task befitting their genius and history. Protestantism, so it was 
held, was, par excellence, a German creation. Its titanic prophet, 
himself Der Deutscheste der Deutschen, was the Martin Luther 
whose statue, side by side with that of Bismarck, 'bestrode so 
many German market-places. The unity of the people demanded 
a faith in God who'created it and made it what it is. Without 
God there will be no Volksgemeinschaft and Volksgenossenschaft. 
God and nation are the two poles. The triumph of the Nazi 
movement is a proof that God and nation both live still. 

The first step was to bring about at last the unification ‘of the 
Protestant Churches of the different lands into one German 
Evangelical Church. This demand of the Chancellor was conveyed 
to the leaders of the German Churches by Dr. ‘Ludwig Miiller, 
‘n army chaplain of Kénigsberg, who in Hitler’s early struggles 
had befriended him and given him a home. They eagerly set to 
work on the new constitution. The task was assigned to three 
Tepresentatives of the Kirchenbund—Dr. Kapler (the lay Pre- 
sident), Dr. Marahrens and Dr. Hesse—and they worked in 
concert with Dr. Miiller. It was agreed that at the ‘head ‘of the 
future Church there should be a Reichsbischof who should belong 
‘to the Lutheran confession, as that confession was numerically 
much larger than the Reformed or Calvinist section. The latter 
were, however, working in full concord. Dr. ‘Miiller ‘pressed his 
own claims to the office of Reichsbischof, on the ground that ‘he 
was ‘the trusted representative of the Chancellor. But, not 
wishing to accept any self-recommended person, the Church 
representatives chose Dr. Friedrich ‘von ‘Bodelschwingh, the 
youngest ‘son of the famous social worker who had ‘founded a 
remarkable colony at Bethel, near Bielefeld, for caring for destitute 
and unfortunate people. Dr. von Bodelschwingh had succeeded 
his father in this work, and was an excellent choice ; he is in the 
prime of life and stands outside ordinary ecclesiastical ‘politics. 
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He did not hold his office for long. Before he had been elected 
the ‘ German Christians,’ the group in the Church—comparatively 
small in numbers, so far as pastors were concerned—who were 
most enthusiastic in favour of the Nazi doctrines, had already 
been demanding the Gleichschaltwng (co-ordination) of the 
Church, and the appointment of von Bodelschwingh was a rejec- 
tion of their claims and a quiet assertion that those in charge of 
the Church were determined to preserve its autonomy. Thus the 
appointment became the signal for the outbreak of a fierce con- 
flict which came to a head when, on June 21, the Church Synod 
at Eisenach appointed a successor to Dr. Kapler, who had resigned 
his office as president. The Chancellor appointed Dr. Miiller as 
his personal representative to take over the affairs of the Church, 
and Dr. Jaeger was appointed commissar for the Church in 
Prussia. Everything was in confusion. Dr. von Bodelschwingh 
did not lay down his office. But he publicly declared that the 
appointment of a State commissar made it impossible to exercise it. 
President von Hindenburg, a devout Lutheran of the old- 
fashioned kind, intervened to express his concern that peace 
should be restored in the Evangelical Church. The first Sunday 
in July was a day of great tension. Dr. von Bodelschwingh had 
ordered a day of penitence in the Churches. Dr. Hossenfelder, a 
young and comparatively unknown pastor, who had leapt into 
notoriety as a leader of the German Christians and became the 
spiritual adjutant of Dr. Jaeger, ordered a day of thanksgiving. 
The cleavage became an open one. Herr Hitler gave assurances 
on the following Tuesday to a representative of the Church of 
England, who had come to watch the situation, that he did not 
wish to interfere in the affairs of the Protestant Church, in which 
as a Catholic he had no place. In the following days representa- 
tives of the two main parties in the Church met under the pre- 
sidency of Dr. L. Miiller to draw up.a new constitution. This 
was apparently a very innocuous document. It did not, for 
example, contain the now. notorious Aryan paragraph, which 
excluded from the ministry any German of Jewish blood, Its 
chief aim was to provide a scheme for election of a Reichsbischof 
by a system of Church councils leading up to a national synod. 
Unfortunately, as subsequent events showed, it provided no way 
for getting rid of a Reichsbischof once elected. During the summer 
the elections were held to the parish councils. But they were 
held under conditions which placed the regular church-goer and 
those who cared first about the purity of the faith at a grave 
disadvantage. These latter had by this time seen the necessity 
of organising their forces. A party of strict Lutheran outlook 
was formed under the title ‘Gospel and Church.’ But they were 
not allowed to hold meetings, to put up notices, or to write in 
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the papers. Above all, they were excluded from the radio. All 
these advantages were open to the German Christians. The night 
before the election the Chancellor broadcast an appeal which, 
though it was ostensibly an appeal for unity, must have con- 
veyed to many of his hearers the thought that he wished them to 
yote for the German Christians. When it is remembered. that 
large numbers of Germans, who had up till that point had nothing 
to do with the Church, inscribed themselves on the voting list in 
order to bring it into closer union with the Nazi movement, the 
result may be guessed. Almost everywhere, except in West- 
phalia, a majority of German Christians were elected to the 
parish councils. It followed, inevitably, that a similar majority 
niled the Landessynoden. The Synod of Prussia is much the largest, 
and what happened there showed which way things were going. 
The Landessynode met, created the title of bishop, and divided the 
Church of Prussia into ten dioceses. Dr. Ludwig Miiller was elected 
Bishop of Prussia, and Pastor Hossenfelder Bishop of Branden- 
burg. A still more serious step wastaken. The Aryan paragraph 
was made part of the constitution of the Church of Prussia. 

This provoked violent dissent on the part of the ‘Church 
and Gospel’ group, who left the synod as a protest. The other 
Landessynoden did not accept the Aryan paragraph. But from 
them an overwhelming majority of German Christians was elected 
to the National Synod, whose duty it would be to choose the 
Reichsbischof. The disturbance among the pastors had now 
become acute. They felt that Christianity was at stake. An 
appeal was addressed to the synod, which met at Wittenberg on 
September 27 in the name of 2000 pastors, among the signatories 
being Dr. Niemdller (the courageous submarine commander, 
who played a leading part in the opposition) and Herr Jacobi 
(the highly respected preacher at the Kaiser Wilhelmgedachtniss- 
kirche in Berlin). They protested strongly against the way 
in which the new orders had been introduced into the Church. 
For months, they said, the Church had been subjected to violence 
by an ecclesiastical group, in a way that was clean contrary to 
the Kingdom of Christ. Laws, particularly the Aryan paragraph, 
had been introduced which were contrary to Scripture. The 
pastoral office was degraded because pastors who would not obey 
the dominant group were being persecuted. They appealed to the 
synod to give full freedom to the proclamation of the Gospel and 
to those who proclaimed it. The synod met, and Dr. Miiller was 
elected without a dissentient voice. He appointed, as the con- 
stitution required, his spiritual cabinet (Geistliches Ministerium), 
and made Herr Hossenfelder chairman. It looked as though the 
German Christians had achieved a complete triumph. But on 
November 12 an event took place which gave an entirely new turn 
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to events by throwing a flashlight on the real situation, The 
Deutsche Christen held a great meeting in the Sportpalast in 
Berlin. Inthe chair was Dr. Krause, their leader. Bishop Hossen- 
felder made a speech and left the meeting. Then Dr. Krause got 
up and made certain stringent demands. The Aryan paragraph 
was to be universally applied. The Old Testament was to be 
jettisoned, and large parts of the New, while the crucifix was to 
be removed from the churches. The stir that followed was 
immense. At last many who knew but little of what was going 
forward discovered where they stood. It could not be kept out 
even of the Nazi Press, because, after all, many Nazis agreed. 

The only complaint was that Dr. Krause had not gone far 
enough. Dr. Ludwig Miiller, who was no doubt genuinely 
shocked, came out with a strong statement. Such demands were 
an intolerable attack on the faith of the Church. ‘I will never 
permit such heresy to be spread in the Evangelical Church.’ He 
removed Dr. Krause from office. The Emergency League saw 
their opportunity. Its numbers rapidly grew. They pressed for 
the resignation of Dr. Hossenfelder, and he had to go to avoid an 
open schism. He was followed gradually by every one of Dr. 
Miiller’s spiritual cabinet. The Reichsbischof was left quite alone 
by the end of last year. He should have been solemnly installed 
in the cathedral in Berlin on the first Sunday in Advent with 
much waving of flags and great processions. The ceremony had 
to be abandoned. The Reichbischof’s own position began to look 
precarious. The emergency League, now grown to 6000, pressed) 
for the appointment of a spiritual cabinet to work with Dr. 
Miiller whose members would be acceptable to them. Meanwhile, 
a new cause of controversy had arisen. By a stroke of the pen 
Dr. Miiller co-ordinated the Evangelical Youth Movement with 
the Hitler Youth. He dismissed Dr. Erich Stange, their leader, 
and brought them under the control of Herr Baldur von Schirach. 
This struck a blow at a vital element in religious training of the 
young. Parents began to protest, and they were not much 
relieved when, on December 19, an order restricted the time to be 
given to the Hitler Youth to two days a week and two Sundays a 
month. Protests flowed in. But Pfarrer Zahn of Aachen, whom 
Baldur von Schirach had summoned to assist him, called on 
Evangelical boys and girls to give clear German answers to an 
appeal to bring all their inner questions and unrest into that 
German people of whom it had been said ‘ I am come that I might 
kindle a fire upon earth, and what will I, if it be already kindled.’ 
This was January 4. Before the month was out an interview had 
been arranged between the bishops and the Reichsbischof in 
the presence of Herr Hitler. It was thought that Herr Hitler 
would throw his influence on the side of moderation. For some 
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time there had been signs that seemed: to show that the Chan- 
eellor- was less enthusiastic in his support of Herr Miiller. Just 
when things looked as though they were going well, General 
Goering intervened, and threw on the table what was supposed 
to be evidence of treasonable conversations over the telephone 
between pastors of the Emergency League—information derived 
by police tapping the telephone. This, it is said, produced a great 
change. The meeting broke up in confusion, and the bishops 
surrendered. Since: then they have declared themselves to stand 
solidly behind Dr. Miiller and ready: to carry out his commands. 

. This is very serious, because Dr. Miiller has issued a decree 
taking to himself the power to place any pastor in Germany in 
retirement, and to dock him of a third or half of his pay. On all 
hands news comes of pastors, general superintendents, and other 
Church officials being removed from their office. What will be 
the end it is hazardous for any outsider to prophesy. It depends 
upon so many incalculable factors. But it is easy to exaggerate 
the importance of the capitulation of the bishops. After all, 
many of them and others holding high positions in the Evan- 
gelical Church are still the products of the election last summer 
that was so heavily weighted in favour of the German Christians. 
All the time one of the things most dreaded by those who were 
fighting for the traditional faith of the Lutheran confession was 
the success of the attempt to fix to them the title of ‘ reactionary,’ 
by which is meant opposition to the National Socialist régime. 
The charge is an unjust aspersion. It is: difficult for people in 
England, who have brought under their constant notice the many 
repulsive, and unfortunately true, by-products of the Hitler 
régime, to understand how any decent people can support it. But 
the facts are otherwise. Many decent people in Germany do 
support it, if only on the ground that many sensible people 
support all sorts of governments in various countries—namely, 
that the alternative would be worse. It is certain that the vast 
majority of Lutheran pastors who are definitely and strongly 
opposed to the régime that has been forced upon the Church 
definitely, and even enthusiastically, support Herr Hitler. Those 
who try to put their action in any other light are doing them a 
poor service. They support Herr Hitler because they believe that 
he has given their countrymen a new courage and a new hope. 
What they cannot do is to give to this, or any other State régime, 
that first allegiance of the conscience that must be given else- 
where. They love their country passionately ; they sympathise 
deeply with the exalted mood that has succeeded to the wave of 
depression that took hold of their fellow-countrymen for years in 
a way in which it could only possess Germans, who have a strange 
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instinct for luxuriating in depression. The Sorrows of Werther 
are the expression of a permanent characteristic. But they retain 
the spirit of Luther where the ultimate things of the soul are con- 
cerned. ‘Here I stand; I can no other.’ They recognise that 
the prevailing atmosphere is favourable in some ways to a rebirth 
of faith. They feel that Church and nation are in the same posi- 
tion. Both have been wounded in their essence by ‘ Liberalism’ 
and Materialism. Both have been shaken and crushed. But as 
Christians they affirm that the Christian message demands a 
recognition that the hard times out of which the new life has been 
born were due to the judgment of God on their faults. If the 
people are rent, the State torn, economic life destroyed, it is because 
God has let them go their own ways when they would not go His; 
A new vision of the Cross and vicarious sacrifice is appearing to 
them. The value of martyrdom appears in a fresh light. This, 
of course, does not fit in well with orthodox National Socialism, 
But it is the kind of faith that may be driven underground but 
cannot be destroyed. As the days go by, even among the German 
Christian section reshaping of thought is taking place. The 
Emergency League may be broken up as an organ of ecclesiastical 
politics. It is hard to think that the pastors’ brotherhoods can be 
so easily disposed of. 

There has been no room to speak of the parallel developments 
in the Roman Catholic Church. But there are signs of a new 
sympathy for a faith that is seen to be in the last analysis the 
same that may spell much for the future. Cardinal Faulhaber 
has publicly saluted the protesting pastors as brethren. His own 
Advent Sermon on Germanenthum und Christenthum was a 
brilliant piece of irony, that lacked nothing in precision. 


A. S. DuNCAN-JONES. 
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CRITICS AND CRITICISM} 


"An opera, Four Saints in Three Acts, of which Miss Gertrude 
Stein wrote the libretto and Mr. Virgil Thomson the music, was 
given its dress rehearsal at Hartford, Connecticut, last night by 
the Friends and Enemies of Modern Music, who are producing it 
publicly to-night to open the Avery Memorial Theatre there.’ 
This, which neither Sinclair Lewis nor John Dos Passos could 
improve, appeared in The Times of February 9. 

It is an opera (our own correspondent continues] the like of which no 
one has ever seen before, for while the words were generally incompre- 
hensible or devoid of sense in logic, they were nearly always audible. The 
critics seemed to be uncertain about its meaning either for themselves or 
its composers, but they found in it wit and beauty as well as ridiculousness 
and only an occasional taint of mere smartness. A carefully selected 
audience of 300 persons were delighted with it. 


This is wonderful! What shades of Mrs. Leo Hunter it evokes ! 
The carefully selected 300, one hopes already richly dined, doing 
justice to so remarkable an entertainment !_ Remarkable indeed |! 
And one cannot be too grateful to ‘ our own correspondent ’ for 
completing the picture with a sentence or two from those con- 
scientious but certainly perplexed critics from whom in the 
circumstances so much was expected. ‘ Miss Stein’s words,’ one 
of them wrote, ‘so long uncomprehended by most of the world, 
at last stood out with their true meaning. They made no sense, 
yet sung they were lovely.’ And the settings were ‘like music, 
and like the dancing of an all-negro cast of saints,’ ‘ baroquely 
witty and handsome in one breath.’ 

I looked in vain the next morning, and I imagined Mr. Leavis 
and Mr. Sparrow also looking (for so relevant an occasion for their 
whips, surely, neither of these two writers can have missed) for an 
account of the public reception of the Four Saints. The account 
did not appear. And now, of course, having read Mr. Leavis’s 
last book, I realise that he at least would not have been looking 
for it. Mr. Leavis knows too much about the relation of what 

1 For Continuity, by F. R. Leavis (Minority Press, Cambridge, 1933) ; The Use 
of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, by T. S. Eliot (Faber and Faber, 1933) ; 
Sense and Poetry, by John Sparrow (Constable, 1934). 
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he calls Mass Civilisation, the public at the Avery Memorial 
Theatre, and Minority Culture, the carefully selected 300, to have 
expected that there would be anything to report—any divided 
house, any uproar, on the second evening. And the event 
confirms him. The critics had done their work at the closed 
session. The minority culture blinked ‘sage lids’ and swallowed, 
and, after them, one may be sure, the public did its best to 
swallow too. 

This, since we have no Moliére, is a sad story. It happened in 
America. But Miss Gertrude Stein and no doubt Mr. Virgil 
Thomson have their admirers and their followers in this country. 
Has not Mr, James Joyce been allowed to publish here recently 
instalment after incredible instalment of utterly incomprehensible 
prose under the title Work in Progress, and have not our eclectics 
now entirely accepted the extremist views of the French Symbo- 
listes ? It is difficult after reading Mr. Sparrow’s book to avoid 
this opinion. He quotes the following, which is, it appears, a 
letter from Joyce: ‘Who is this that advances in maresblood 
caftan, like Hiesons in Finisterre, his eyeholes phyllistained, his 
jawbones of a crossbacked ? A little child shall lead him. Why 
it’s Strongman Simpson, Timothy Nathan, now of Simpson’s on 
the Grill! Say, Tim Nat, bald winepresser, hast not one air left ? 
But yett he hath. Regard! Auscult!’; and soon, and with it 
the comment of the New Statesman and Nation which preserved 
and printed it, ‘one knows of no other similar documents, no 
letters in a tone of intense admiration and sardonic banter sent 
by, say, Manzoni to Rubini, or by Flaubert to Gilbert Duprez, 
or by Ibsen to the Swedish Nightingale.’ And this is admiration 
and not satire! We have, I suppose, only to wait for the produc- 
tion of the Four Saints in London. The audience here, one hopes, 
is likely to be less carefully selected, but its white ties are sure to 
be a sufficient guarantee of its (forgive the word !) ‘ good taste,’ a 
guarantee, that is, that it will be polite to anything which it is 
assured is highbrow. 

There has not been in England, at least since Restoration days, 
a riotous critical tradition comparable to the Continental. It is 
no use expecting to see Londoners carrying Epstein’s, or any 
other’s, statuary through the streets as the Florentines carried 
Cimabué’s, or a house gloriously divided like Paris on the first 
night of Hernani. But must we be expected to swallow every- 
thing, even nonsense, with applause? I myself saw a man in 
danger of scragging because he dared to laugh at the quite idiotic 
acclamations of one American professor and two Hollywood 
‘ stars ’ with which Thunder over Mexico, that quite futile film, was 
foisted on the London public. It is evident that to laugh openly is 
becoming increasingly dangerous. How else can our advertise- 
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ments keep their places on the walls, or the decorations their 
fiiches on the walls of our buildings? We need, therefore, to 
be the more grateful to a man like Mr. Sparrow who laughs, 
and men like Mr. Leavis and Mr. Eliot who scourge. 

From a crowd of reviewers whose writings only increase the 
passivity of the contemporary public towards literary art these 
three stand out as genuinely active. Mr. Leavis and Mr. Eliot 
especially seem to keep appropriate company. Both are editors 
of journals (Scrutiny and The Criterion) which exist to house 
¢tharacteristic criticism and independent appraisal in the place of 
the conventional reputation and the passive review. Both have 
published separate books besides and argued continuously on 
behalf of the study and development of our underlying artistic 
and ‘critical tradition. What' they say applies to all art, ‘but they 
are themselves concerned with literature, which, through its 
medium of language, they rightly regard as the most sensitive 
index of the state of society in general. They regard ‘the corpus 
of literary art as dangerously anemic at the present, by reason, 
chiefly, of the large number of parasites who, ousting the true 
critics, are stealing the nourishment of the body and fast gaining 
control of its powers of expression. These ‘parasites are the 
influences, born of industrial organisation, against which Matthew 
Amold contended. Neither Mr. Eliot nor Mr. Leavis wholly 
endorse Arnold’s view of the function of criticism, from which, 
indeed, they are rather elaborately careful ‘to distinguish their 
own. But they both, none the less, like most of our critics—like 
Mr. Richards, for instance, and Mr. Empson—share Arnold’s 
conviction that criticism is an integral part of all true culture. 
Read in the history of his art'the critic needs’to be both a stimulant 
and a scourge. 

In ‘the hands of Mr. Leavis the scourge is effective. It is 
difficult to believe that Mr. Leavis’s readers will continue to trust 
the opinions of those organisations, literary columns of the 
‘dailies,’ our “more elegant weeklies,’ book clubs and societies, 
and such which exist to increase their own profits with the sale of 
what they patronise. But did anyone who reads Mr. Leavis ever 
trust these opinions? The danger is that Mr. Leavis is himself 
going to be the victim of the isolation of the minority culture 
which he so much distrusts. The strength of the weapons of 
Mass civilisation, the Press, the cinema, the advertisement, is 
‘that while they drench the public ear with their own loud acclama- 
tions they prevent its hearing either the praise or the blame of 
the educated voice ; and the end is that not only the ear but the 
voice also loses its education and becomes at last fit only to pipe 
in undiscerning judgment through the throats of carefully chosen 
300’s. Who suffers most, the uneducated who have no one to 
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educate them, or the educator who has no one to educate? 
Both travel, supposedly, by their different routes full circle and 
end by being indistinguishably ignorant, ignorant of their own 
ignorance and, to use the prevalent antithesis, possessing civilisa- 
tion without culture. 

Thus far we are not yet travelled. The threatening separation 
between the learned and the unlearned is, after all, of recent date, 
It began with the discovery, which the late Earle Welby used to 
call the most significant and the most disastrous discovery of 
modern times, that a popular notion does not have to spring from 
the people. The majority of the so-called ‘ popular’ ideas now 
current are actually the ideas of single men. One man conceiving 
anything capable of being distributed through the Press, through 
the cinema, or through advertisement can persuade the people. 
And this is as good as to say in the long run that such a man can 
kill the people. It looks as if democracy will have taught us this 
at least, that people without ideas of their own are not a people. 

The discontinuity of culture which Mr. Leavis believes to be 
imminent will have come about through the separation of the 
educated from the uneducated by a class of manufacturers, 
travellers and shopkeepers of ‘ taste’ who profit by their separa- 
tion. The method of production and sale of this class is ingenious 
and apparently irresistible. It puts its goods forward to the 
public as a cheaper alternative to the best. If the alternative is 
bought in large quantities, like poorer currency it, drives the 
better out. There are few who will strive after that which is 
difficult of attainment when the easy is made standard. What 
has happened in industry with the expansion of the market is 
happening in art—the slogan in both cases being much the same, 
a sort of ‘ Sell yours to the millions of India!’ 

Mr. Leavis uses the figure of the ‘ common reader ’ to make 
his point. 

- before the last century, in, say, Johnson’s time, fhe writes] it 
never occurred to anyone to question that there were, in all things, 
standards above the level of the ordinary man. That this was so, and the 
advantage the ordinary man derived, might be brought home by a study 
{one is in fact being written—may we hope by Mr. Leavis ?] of the memoirs 
and autobiographies, which exist in considerable numbers, of persons of 
the humblest origin who raised themselves to intellectual distinction and 
culture. Johnson’s own appeal to the ‘common .-reader’ which is some- 
times invoked in support of the democratic principle in criticism has . 
an opposite force. It testifies how far Johnson was from suspecting that 
there could ever be a state of affairs like that existing now. He could 
réjoice to concur with the ‘common reader’ because taste was then in 
the keeping of the educated, who, sharing a homogeneous culture, main- 
tained in tradition a surer taste than any that is merely individual can be, 
and he could not have imagined such an authority being seriously 
challenged. To-day . . . there is no such common reader. 
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Mr. Leavis makes the existence or non-existence of the common 
reader a criterion of the state of society because he depends upon 
a close relation between its lower and its upper strata. This in 
turn Mr. Leavis makes the condition of society's health. The 
common reader is a respecter of men better educated than 
himself who address themselves to him. But to-day the forum 
is in the possession of the strong and the educated and the un- 
educated have no access to each other. 

It might be thought that in these liberal days the remedy lay 
in education itself. But education is now, alas, hardly less tightly 

ised than industry itself, and ministers most successfully to 
the needs of the philistines. Education is the system from which 
men expect to learn; not how to form, but how to manipulate 
values, not how to test or change conditions, but how to succeed 
by taking conditions for granted. In order to set the few who 
win from education an individual taste out of the shadow of the 
colossus, upon some summit where they may yet be seen, Mr. 
Leavis surveys the case for Academies. It is inevitable that in 
this country at any rate he should find little hope in them. Of 
those that are already in existence the best that can be said is 
that, like the Royal Society of Literature, they are innocent 
enough for the public to look right through them without knowing 
they are there at all. The fact is, of course, that our condition 
can be mended, not by operation, but only by revival of function 
or by organic change. Suppose literature to afford a summary of 
the state of society, you cannot by improving the state of literature 
improve society. The change must take place in society. Lan- 
guage, fortunately, is a sensitive pulse and not its own heart, so 
that a bad literature can no more than fever be the first cause of 
death ; and the body is apt to survive its distempers. This is 
not to say that the literary critic is powerless, but his activities 
must be twofold. He must, to maintain our image, localise 
infections, but he must also stimulate and keep the heart alive. 
The showing up of the badness of so much of what, thanks to the 
organising ability of the general caterers, passes for good is a 
comparatively unimportant, though in Mr. Leavis’s hands a 
diverting, discipline. But it is no more radical than a sterilisation 
of the tumours. It is when the critic tends the creative centres 
of his art that he does his chief work. 

Everyone is by now accustomed to the idea that art is an 
expression of the time and the artist the product of his generation. 
But if it is to be useul, the idea needs a closer interpretation than 
it is usually given. We are accustomed to thinking loosely of the 
pre-Raphaelites, for instance, as typically Victorian, or of the 
Classical Age as typically Georgian, and we usually fail to observe 
that at least outside the history of art there is nothing typically 
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Georgian about the one or Victorian about the other. Other 
eras besides these might perfectly well have produced and may 
perfectly well produce them, since in order to produce classical. or 
‘ pre-Raphaelite ’ art, it is not necessary to be a Georgian or a 
Victorian, or anything, indeed, except a ‘classic’ or a ‘ pre 
Raphaelite.’ These arts included their topical indices, but it 
would be absurd to suppose that the elegancies of Richmond Hill 
and the engines of Ford Madox Brown.are relevant to their style, 
Given the Victorians and the pre-Raphaelites we can relate, them, 
but given either alone we can by no means arrive at the 
other. The political and economic epochs of society have no 
more to do with the production of the work of art than, the 
chrysalis has to do. with the production of the butterfly : they are 
the circumstances or residences within which art and the butterfly 
grow up. This is important. Were it otherwise it would be 
possible to look complacently upon efforts, such as, are very 
prevalent at present, to construct a ‘ period,’ art out of local 
representations which it is supposed can symbolise the time to 
which they belong. Of this the critic needs to be acutely con- 
scious ; he cannot by the most attentive study of manners reach 
the productive centres of his day. The real causes of the work 
of art lie in the closed history of the art itself. The artist must 
beset, as Mr. Eliot is continually suggesting, not among the living, 
but among the dead. The genetic account of the picture, the 
symphony, the poem, leads directly to previous symphonies, 
pictures and poems, and only contingently to society. The artist 
is unique with regard to his art, and exceptional even as a citizen. 
Comparatively free from the limiting flux in which his fellows 
have to sink or swim, he stretches out towards that which is 
permanent ; and pays a heavy enough price, we know, for the 
privilege. 

There are dangers in underestimating the importance of the 
artist’s environment, and these also the critic must avoid, but 
the danger of assuming the cultural fertility of an age which 
happens to be industrially active is one which deserves more 
notice. Our own age is rapidly changing the material aspect of 
the world. Its dynamism is in respect of the physical prodigious. 
It is inaugurating whole processes of change. But change is 
not creation. In itself it leads only to further change and is 
included in the temporal flux. Creation, on. the other hand, 
has to escape from change. There is nothing necessarily dis- 
crepant between political change and the permanence of art, 
and there may be no reason for supposing, although there are 
no adequate examples of it, that an, industrially involved age 
like our own may not provide good soil for abiding art, but that 
can only be if the art escapes entanglement with the. industrial 
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change. And there is at present little evidence of art’s emancipa- 
tion, and much of its depending on an altogether ephemeral) 
appeal. What else, indeed, do we commonly call the modern. in 
art ? 

The great misfortune of contemporary art is that our. effective 
economic organisations, busy providing the artists with. spurious 
motives, are competent to persuade the: public to take. what is 
produced under these motives for art itself. There is no doubt 
that the public takes pride in its entertainment, and little doubt 
that it is convinced that it lives at present in an unusually 
‘artistic’ age. A market for works of art is of course an excellent 
condition for the production of art and one which has all too 
often been lacking. But the art must be produced in, the love 
of art standards and by no means according to the entifely 
different standards of the market. Work produced by market 
standards is not art, and its distribution quickly suppresses the 
market for what is. Never until the modern era have there been 
alternative standards, because until now, although the artist 
was not always able to sell his work if it was good, at least he 
could not sell it because it was bad. But now, thanks to the 
shadow of the colossus, the position is different, The uneducated, 
nowadays, of course, the largest. buyers, have lost sight of the 
intrinsic ideals and stand gaping before the standard of 
that which is sold. They can no longer compare that which 
is offered them with that which was once withheld, and they 
make haste to accept without more ado the loud verdict. of 
their purveyors. 

The worst is that many of those who provide the purveyors 
with the works they sell are those who under other conditions 
would have been producing art. The making of the popular 
article in colour, sound or words is even in a. vulgar form by no 
means easy, and the man who can make it most. successfully 
is the potential artist. All successful marketing depends upon 
comparison, and in this lies the real malice of open competition. 
One virtue of the conservative academy which Mr. Leavis does 
not notice is its maintenance of all standards within what it 
defines as the noble. Outside the limits which it sets it allows 
no better or worse, but only bad. [f, let us say, a play does not 
observe the unities, it is simply not a play and cannot be esti- 
mated. Now, it is perfectly obvious, and we may assume that 
it has always been perfectly obvious, to the French Academy, 
for instance, in its strictest period, that the limits of the conven- 
tions do not correspond with the limits of the actually beautiful. 
The Academy bases its canon, not on fact, but on expediency, 
because it knows the danger of permitting unlicensed distinctions. 
The ‘ romantic,’ disregarding the convention, may very well make 
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something genuinely beautiful outside it, but he is apt to appear 
to the academician less of an innovator than of a vulgarian, 
Once allow art to shake hands without any ceremony with a 
public which has money in its pocket and you are in danger of 
selling the artist to the shopkeeper. This is not because the 
public but because the middleman is vicious. The middleman 
knows very well that so long as the public is allowed its distinctions 
of merit among the ignoble it will be content to purchase the 
ignoble. And once the middleman harnesses the potential artist 
to the task of defining distinctions in the market-place and making 
the improvements on what is there the widely sold, society has 
lost its regenerators and entered into a period of artistic decadence 
the end of which is hard to foresee. 

What, then, is to be done? And what, particularly, in the 
face of the organisations of mass civilisation, are our critics to do? 
Mr. Eliot has for some years been occupied in supplying the 
answer. The critic must become once again what the good 
critic has always been—namely, the exponent of art-history— 
and by making us conscious and appreciative of our traditions 
provide us, in the first place, with the means, which we have 
largely lost, of criticising spurious art, and, in the second, with 
an atmosphere in which we shall both demand, and be able to 
nourish, the genuine artist. Our conversion can be but slow. 
Not only, to take the case of literature, is it difficult for criticism 


of this kind to find its way into a print usurped by popular 
reviewing, but the training of the critic himself is tedious and 
difficult. He has, as Mr. Eliot says in one of his earlier essays, 
to de-personalise himself in order to steep himself in tradition. 
But how far is the critic likely to be from this ! 


The critic, one would suppose, [says Mr. Eliot] should endeavour to 
discipline his personal prejudices and cranks—tares to which we are all 
subject—and compose his differences with as many of his fellows as possible 
in the common pursuit of true judgment. When we find that quite the 
contrary prevails, we begin to suspect that the critic owes his livelihood 
to the violence and extremity of his opposition to other critics, or else to 
some trifling oddities of his own with which he contrives to season the 
opinions which men already hold, and which out of vanity or sloth they 
prefer to maintain. We are tempted to expe! the lot. 


The true critic, then, like the artist—and it must be remembered 
that one man, like Mr. Eliot, is often both—must feed, not upon 


any strictly contemporary appreciation nor upon any mere 


‘sensitiveness to his own generation, but upon a deep appreciation 
of the history of his art. This alone can give him the criteria of 
judgment which he needs. His task is not to feel the pulse of the 
times or discover the merits in virtue of which his public like this 
or that, but to be aware of his art’s continuity and acclaim or 
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discredit works which he estimates only in their relation to this. 
He must work, further, to make the public aware of his criteria, 
He has not merely to endorse books and pass them to a public 
which will buy them, but he must make the public sufficiently 
conscious of his grounds to approve the same books upon their 
own initiative. For it is not any circle of critics, but eventually 
society itself, ‘a society of cultivated men and women... 
wherein ideas are current and the perceptions quick,’ which 
provides atmosphere to maintain the artist. 

The trouble is, though, that society must also maintain the 
critic. Steep himself as he may in the traditions of his art, the 
critic. remains the child of society, and not its parent. It is not a 
question of the purchase of what the critic writes, but of the 
origin of his ideas. It is far truer to say of the critic than of the 
artist that he is the expression of his age.. The conceptions of the 
artist, one might say, are born and made within his head, but the 
critic expresses the ideas which belong to society. The artist is a 
child who escapes from his parent young enough to be prodigal. 
He inherits its characteristics, but is free from its influence. But 
the critic is a stay-at-home son who learns to be filial, When 
society is healthy nothing could be better. A society that is 
highly conscious of its taste has excellent critics. Indeed, this 
direct expression of the social taste is the ideal condition for art, 
and has engendered criticism which cannot in its form be differ- 
entiated from pure art. But the critic is no less dependent on 
society when the parent ails and he would most wish to be free. 
He is by profession the expression of the social taste, and he is 
limited for better or for worse to the quality of the social mind. 
This does not tie him, of course, to the influences of mass civilisa- 
tion, since these are not social and do not originate in the people 
but in the organising ability of the individual.. To know the 
social mind he must be free of these. But, though he know his 
parent’s history, he is the mouthpiece of her present, not her past, 
and cannot go beyond the integration of her present thought. 
The good literary critic is not to be found except at periods when 
tie social literary consciousness is well developed. 

The balance of good critical writing is always, after all, on the 
side of approval. What the critic appreciates is art produced to 
satisfy the demands of society which he has made explicit, and 
he cannot, except rarely, condemn without witnessing to his own 
poverty and the poverty of the society he represents. Almost all 
depreciation is lost with the art it depreciates. A highly integrated 
society enjoying rich measure of social consciousness never lacks 
either critics or artists, but when that consciousness deteriorates 
the state of criticism suffers before the state of art, Art often 
survives a lack of recognition, but criticism is the recognition 
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itself. Criticism is the voice of a people welcoming what it'wants: 
but when it does not know what it wants it becomes many. 
tongued and discrepant. Approval gives way ‘to disapproval, 
when your good critic can only become a prophet who, like 
Voltaire, to take the supreme example, destroys that good may 
come after. The paradox and the pity of the critic’s position is 
that he cannot educate society. The critic is Saturday’s child, 
With society’s loss of consciousness he suffers decline and, except 
at the initial stages, has no remedial power. Unwelcome though 
this position is, it must be granted. The substance of criticism 
grows poorer with the decadence of public taste, and as much of 
it as does not merge with the prophetic fire becomes more and more 
eclectic and insignificant. The critic is the flag flying, and in 
retreat he is, not warrior, but herald. 

This, after all, is only to extend Mr. Leavis’s picture of mass 
civilisation and minority culture to include, what no one has a 
right to expect either Mr. Leavis or Mr. Eliot to include, the 
plight of the critic himself. And perhaps it is in the end the most 
convincing evidence of the accuracy of the situation which these 
critics draw that their own taste operating upon contemporary 
production shows itself, in the field which both hold to be the 
most important, barren and misleading. Mr. Leavis and Mr. 
Eliot seem to shut themselves here within the limits of the 
minority culture they decry. It would be unkind in this place 
to spoil a predominant gratitude with a review of the poetry 
upon which, for instance, Scrutiny and The Criterion, have set 
the seal of their approval. It is, fortunately, unnecessary to do 
more in this respect than refer the reader to Mr. Sparrow's 
refreshing little book. Mr. Sparrow himself acknowledges a debt 
to Edmund Wilson, but more at his own hands than at Wilson's 
do the idols of the modern alembicate ‘Symbolism’ meet with 
unbiassed treatment. That the poet has to communicate with his 
readers, that he cannot successfully, therefore, be more than @ 
little obscure, be indefinitely incoherent, that to see these things 
asserted should be so pleasurable, is itself, surely, a sad sign of 
the need in which we stand. No one, least of all Mr. Sparrow, 
wishes to lay rude fingers on what is new, but it is high time for 
us to look dispassionately, and even possibly with a little initial 
resentment, at those horribly obscure gospels which, like ‘the 
Waste Land, Hugh Selwyn Mauberley and the Orators are 
influencing the younger poets. And it turns out that one does not 
laugh any louder at what Mr. Sparrow says about them, who is 
mostly content to let them speak for themselves, than at what 
Mr. Sparrow quotes from their admirers. 

We find Mrs. G. R. Mitchison recommending the public to 
read Mr. Auden’s poem ‘ as passively as possible, just as a body 
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sensitised to words, without letting intellect interfere,’ and we 
feel, then, surely, that we must be nearly ready for the English 
production of the Four Saints. What memorial theatre will it 
open ? 


CHRISTOPHER V. SALMON. 
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THE ‘PEACE LETTER’ OF 1917 


I HAVE adopted for this article the title by which the late Lord 
Lansdowne’s letter of November 29, 1917, to the Daily Telegraph 
has become generally known ; it should, however, be noted at 
the outset that it was not a title of his choosing. The letter was 
published under the heading ‘Co-ordination of Allies’ War 
Aims,’ which correctly described its subject-matter. The caption 
* Peace Letter’ was, I believe, invented by the Northcliffe Press, 
in order to stultify my father’s argument in advance by repre- 
senting it as a demand for ‘ peace at any price’ with the Central 
Powers. It was a gloss too readily accepted, with comments 
conceived in a similar spirit, by the general public at the time. 

The sensation produced by the letter and the storm of con- 
tumely of which its author became the victim must be well 
remembered. Lord Lansdowne had had a long record as a tried 
servant of the State. When Foreign Secretary in 1904 he had con- 
cluded the Entente which prepared the ground for our subsequent 
alliance with France, while his action in conjunction with Mr. 
Bonar Law in the early days of August 1914 had enabled Mr. 
Asquith to declare war, in spite of notorious divisions in his Cabinet. 
All this was forgotten. At a meeting of the Conservative Party 
held the day after the letter appeared he was, as he himself 
described it, ‘ officially excommunicated,’ ! and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that among the unthinking multitude the stigma of 
the Peace Letter clung to him until the end. But as the years 
have passed and the disastrous aftermath of the war has continued 
to make itself felt among all nations, the question has often been 
asked whether, after all, something might not have been done to 
shorten the struggle, and whether the attempt, even if unsuccess- 
ful, should not have been made. 

My present object is not, however, to re-examine this question, 
on which there is, and always has been, room for a difference of 
opinion, but to place on record certain facts which have only 
recently emerged in connexion with the genesis of the letter itself. 
To the general public, with which must be included Lord Lans- 
downe’s friends and family, it came as a ‘ bolt from the blue.’ 


2 Lord Lansdowne to Mr. Bonar Law, November 30, 1917. 
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No one, it seemed, had been consulted or had had the slightest 
intimation that it was in preparation. It was, moreover, cate- 
gorically stated in a communiqué printed by The Times on 
December 1, 1917, that before writing the letter Lord Lansdowne 
had not consulted or been in communication with any member 
of the Government, and this statement, which purported to be 
authoritative, was repeated in the leading article of the same date. 
The version it gave of the transaction, wide though it was of the 
truth, has held the field ever since and was accepted with slight 
modification by Lord Newton when writing Lord Lansdowne’s 
official Biography.* Of all the criticisms which the letter called 
forth, those directed against its author (himself an ex-Minister) 
for publishing it without previous communication with any 
Minister of the day were the most difficult to meet. 

It was not until the appearance of Lord Oxford’s Memories 
and Reflections (1928), a year after Lord Lansdowne’s death, that 
we learnt that this was not the first occasion on which Lord Lans- 
downe had propounded his views. It transpired that twelve 
months before he had circulated a memorandum to the Cabinet * 
in precisely the same strain as the Peace Letter. His memorandum 
had remained unchallenged amongst his colleagues, and, when Mr. 
Asquith’s Government broke up a few weeks later, the Foreign 
Secretary (Lord Grey) was about to ask for a secret session of 
the House of Lords for the purpose of its discussion.‘ It was 
curious that no reference to this memorandum should ever have 
been made, more especially as several of Lord Lansdowne’s 
Ministerial colleagues were still in office when the letter appeared 
in the year following. 

But it was Lord Riddell’s War Diary which first made it 
known that in November 1917 my father had not acted, as was 
generally thought, alone. Lord Riddell related ® a conversation 
with Lord Burnham at the time, from which it appeared that 
Lord Lansdowne had informed Mr. Balfour (then Foreign Secre- 
tary) of his intention to publish the letter, and that the latter had 
referred him to Lord Hardinge (then Permanent Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs), who had approved the communication before 
it was sent to the Press. Lord Burnham (who in a private letter 
had characterised the letter as ‘able and temperate,’ and one 
from which ‘ nothing but good could come’ *) was, according to 


* Lord Lansdowne: A Biography, by Lord Newton (Macmillan & Co., 1929), 
. 463. 

4 , This memorandum, dated November 13, 1916, was printed in Lord Oxford’s 
book (ch. xiv.) ; it has recently been reprinted in Mr. Lloyd George's War 
Memories. 

* Lord Grey to Lord Lansdowne, December 6, 1916. 

5 Lord Riddell’s War tne 1933, P- 297. 

* Lord Burnham to Lord Lansdowne, November 30, 1917. 
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Lord Riddell, much annoyed by. the condemnation of his paper for 

publishing it, and was with difficulty restrained by Mr. Bonar 
Law from making the circumstances public, It seemed, indeed, 
that he had only consented to keep silence because it was repre- 
sented to.him as in the national interest that they should not be 
divulged,’ 

In. view of. the general ignorance on the subject, as well as in 
justice to. my father’s memory, I wrote a letter to The Times 
calling attention to Lord Riddell’s story.* My letter was pub- 
lished. in August last with, an editorial in which it was suggested 
that all the evidence went to, show that Mr. Balfour had been 
‘ altogether opposed to the Lansdowne Movement.’ There fol 
lowed a communication from Mr. Balfour's relative, Mrs. Dugdale,* 
who was in a position to assert that he had not seen the letter 
before publication, and that he had not even read it on Decem- 
ber 11—nearly a fortnight after it had appeared in print. [This 
seeming lapse on the part of a Foreign Secretary in relation to 
a highly controversial document may be explained by what 
follows, for it is sufficiently clear that Mr. Balfour was com- 
pletely acquainted with my father’s argument in advance, 
Lord Hardinge also wrote? explaining that he had considered 
the decision to, send the letter to the Press as. ‘ chose jugée’ 
between Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour, and that his own 
assistance had been invoked ‘ simply as a technical expert.’ The 
correspondence ended with a second letter from myself, in 
which I gave a note of a few lines left by my father (the only-one 
concerning the matter, as I then believed, in existence), which, 
so far as it went, seemed to confirm the implications of the story 
as told by Lord Riddell and repeated by me. 

It was not long after this took place that I discovered the 
papers printed below, which, with a number of letters pertaining 
to the same subject, had somehow been overlooked by the writer of 
Lord Lansdowne’s Biography. The documents may be briefly 
summarised. : 

No. 1 is a memorandum setting forth my father’s. views at 
length. It was left by him with Mr. Balfour, after a conversation 
which took place between them in the first half of November 1917. 
It seems that at this conversation Mr. Balfour had agreed that my 
father should formulate for his opinion the kind of questions. he 
would like to ask in Parliament. These were accordingly sent to 
him on November 16 with a covering letter from Lord Lans- 
downe (No. 2). 

* Lord Riddell’s War Diary, p. 298. 

® The Times, August 1, 1933. 

* Ibid,, August 3, 1933- 

1° Ibid., August 3, 1933. 

 Ibid., August 6, 1933+ 
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* No. 3. is Mr. Balfour’s, reply: The version printed in the 
Biography omitted the note at its commencement as well as: the 
final paragraph, while the questions (already referred to) were 
interpolated, although they do not appear in the manuscript 
of Mr. Balfour’s letter. I have therefore reprinted the whole 
communication in its original form. It may be observed that 
Mr. Balfour was so far in sympathy with the ‘Lansdowne 
Movement ’ that in the Mansion House speech, to which he 
refers in this final paragraph, he had already subscribed to 
three of the five ‘ points’ which Lord Lansdowne afterwards 
stressed in the Peace Letter, while in this letter he states that ‘ of 
course we are all in favour of’ the fifth ‘ point ’ (infra, p. 379; 
see also p. 384). 

No. 4 is Lord Lansdowne’s, own account of the whole trans- 
action, evidently a well-considered statement, for, besides. the 
fair copy which I have printed, two drafts survive, one wholly 
in Lord Lansdowne’s hand and the other in type with the 
addition of his own corrections. As the only relation left by 
the aaa actor in this affair, it is worthy of close atten- 


, the above mentioned papers I have added The Times 
statement of December 1, 1917, to which I have. already referred, 
and finally I have reprinted the Peace Letter itself. Its terms 
are by now almost wholly forgotten, and, perhaps, were not very 
carefully scrutinised at the time, for it is notorious that much 
was read into it which was not there. A cooler and perhaps saner 
judgment of its contents may now be possible. 

I put these documents on record in no spirit of controversy, 
but as a contribution to the history of an episode in the Great 
War about which no relevant facts should be withheld; for the 
inteption of the Peace Letter as well as its possibilities must always 
remain questions of public interest. 

My father was, especially in official matters, the most reticent 
of men; he never breathed a word even to members of his own 
family about the Peace Letter, still less of the communications 
which had passed between him and the representatives of the 
Foreign Office previous to its publication. He would have been 
the last man in the world knowingly to do anything to embarrass 
the Government in their difficult task, more especially in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, over which an old friend and 
colleague was then presiding, and where he himself had presided 
in former days with conspicuous success. When the storm broke 
he was studiously careful that no one should be even remotely 
incriminated. He stated publicly on more than one occasion 
that he, and he alone, was responsible. His full responsibility 
none will deny. I must leave it to those who read the evidence, 
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which is now available to judge whether morally the respon- 
sibility for the transaction was his alone. 


LANSDOWNE. 
January 1934. 
(No. 1) 
MEMORANDUM 
Endorsed by Lord Lansdowne, ‘Sent by L. to A. J. B. 
Nov. 1917’ 


We must all realise that the war has lasted too long, and that in the. 
interests of civilisation and humanity no pains should be spared to bring 
ittoanend. Iam not impressed by the confident talk as to our prospects, 
It does not seem to fit in with the facts. One of our Allies has completely 
collapsed; another is apparently collapsing.* We hear disquieting 
rumours as to the economic outlook in France; where fuel is scarce, and 
the harvest—as was to be expected—disappointing. 

In this country our resources are severely strained. Labour is rest- 
less—one cannot exclude the possibility of serious strikes which might 
completely paralyse our naval or military activity. A section of the 
working classes probably believes that the war is being protracted because 
certain people have an interest in protracting it. The situation in Ireland 
is precarious and full of danger. Can we look forward with confidence 
to the coming winter? Meanwhile every month brings us nearer to 
financial disaster. I am no financier, but I should like to know whether. 
anyone who can speak with authority about finance regards our position 
as anything but calamitous. 

And all the time the country is losing the flower of its population 
We may be able to replace ships and guns, but we cannot replace the men. 
who have lost life or limb during the past three years. I say nothing 
of the human suffering which is being undergone in every theatre of war 
by millions of brave and blameless men. But behind all our courage and 
tenacity—and I do not question them—there lies, it cannot be doubted, 
a deep-seated feeling of war weariness, and. if. soch. 0 Sealing onion Mahi 
it is certainly not less widespread among our Allies. 

It is said that all these sacrifices are worth making, Colo ied 
go on making them because an honourable and lasting peace is not yet 
within sight. The terms of such a peace have been sketched out for us. 
There are several editions. These vary a good deal, but in all of them the 
conditions seem—and are indeed intended to be—such as a triumphantly 
victorious Power might impose upon a conquered and prostrate enemy. 

Are we at all likely to find ourselves in a position to impose such terms 
this year or even next? I can scarcely believe it. I cannot conceive that 
any further success achieved on the Western front should bring Germany 

12 Writing on the 20th November 1916, Sir Rennell Rodd used the following 
language :—‘ What was most to be apprehended here [at Rome] was the effect 
that a grave military insuccess might have on public opinion. There was a good 
deal to alarm such opinion. There was the difficulty of the grain supply . . . 
and what disturbed him even more was the financial situation. Do what they 
would, he did not see how they were going to raise money to carry on after 
next June.’ We are now in November, and the.‘ grave military insuccess ’ has 
taken place. [Original note.) 
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to her knees, or that our success in any theatre or theatres of war will be 
such that, within any period which we can prudently anticipate, the 
Central Powers will accept, as a preliminary to an armistice, the whole 
of the conditions specified in the Allies’ Note of January 10. 

On the other hand there can be no doubt that there is as much war 
weariness in Austria and Germany as there is among the Allies. They 
too are exhausting their resources.of men and money, and the economic 
pressure to which the civil population is subject is much more severe in 


‘their case than in ours. That they would grasp with avidity at any decent 


offer of peace can scarcely be questioned. My impression indeed is that 
the people of Germany and Austria would put irresistible pressure upon 
their Governments, and compel them to offer us decent terms, but for 
the success of those Governments in convincing them that, decent terms 
are unobtainable, and that England is the sole obstacle in the way. They 
ate told that their countries are to be crushed and humiliated, that their 
military spirit is to be broken, that some new form of government is to 
be imposed upon them, that they are to be shorn of all their colonial 
outlets, and that after the war they are to be commercially boycotted. 

I do not suggest that these things have been said in so many words 
by Ministers of the Crown, but I do suggest that these are the kind of 
sentiments by which many ministerial speeches, and many articles in 
leading newspapers, have been inspired, and that it has been made easy 
for the German Government, by quotation from such statements, to 
persuade their people that it is these sentiments, and these alone, which 
hold the field in this country. If we could find some means of disabusing 
the German people of these ideas, we should, in my belief, greatly diminish 
the doggedness of their resistance, and greatly encourage the party which 
is now striving for peace in Germany. 

Can anything be done? Can we indicate in the fewest possible words 
both what we aim at and what we do not aim at? A disclaimer as to 
the latter might do immense good. 

~ Approaching the question from these points of view, I note here 
certain propositions which might perhaps be publicly affirmed with 


’ advantage : 


(1) We do not desire to crush either of the Central Powers, or to 
dismember them in order that they may be the more effectually 
crushed. 

(2) We do not desire to impose upon them Rulers other than Rulers 
of their own choice. We regard the Hohenzollern regime as 
responsible for this war, and we believe that with its disappearance 
would disappear the principal obstacle to peace ; but this matter 
must be for the decision of the German people. 

(3) We do not desire, by any kind of commercial boycott, to destroy 
or paralyse the German nation as a trading community, We 
believe, on the contrary, that commercial intercourse with a 
great industrial community like Germany will, when the economic 
conditions of the world again become normal, be as advantageous 
to us as to it, but we shall take measures to protect our own trade, 
and to secure to ourselves, from sources on which we can depend, 
an adequate supply of the essential commodities.” 


¥ Cf. President Wilson’s speech to Congress on April 2: ‘We have not 
quarrelled with the German people. We have no feeling towards them. but 
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(4) We shall require the aithesion of our enemies to international 
arrangements designed to afford ample opportumities for ‘the 
settlement of international disputes by peaceful means, of such 
a nature that they will make it impossible for any Power to 
provoke a sudden war uritil un attempt has been ‘made ‘to ‘bring 
about a settlement by arbitration. 

(5) We note that both the’Central Powers and the Government of the 
United States, urge that among the terms of peace a prominent 
place should ‘be given to a recognition of the ‘freedom of the 
seas.’ The expression is ambiguous and misleading. We ate 
prepared ‘to vindicate ‘the action ‘taken by this country in the 
past, but we are ready to examine in concert with other nations 
the great group of international ‘problems, some of recent origin, 
which are connected with the issue thus raised. 

(6) Our general aims in regard to territorial readjustments have been 
stated (vide the Allies’ Note of January 10, 1917). 

This enumeration is a broad outline, and comprises proposals ‘which 
vary in their importance. Many of them might form the subject of 
international discussion, but some are comparatively easy of definition 
and ‘so essential in their character that no room must be left for ‘doubt 
with regard ‘to them. These are :— 

A. The complete restoration of Belgium, with adequate repara- 

B. The restoration to France of so much of the territory taken 
from her in Alsace and Lorraine as she considers indispensable. 

C. The restoration of Serbia. and Rumania. 


It may be urged that, in fairness to our Allies, we cannot divide our 
demands into classes, of which some would rank before the rest. Our 
Allies will have to be consulted, but the reply is, I think, that events have 
proved that such a distinction has become inevitable. Can we, ¢4,, 
contend that the Russian claims, now that Russia has apparently neither 
@ government nor an army, are entitled ‘to the same consideration as in 
1914? The pretensions of Italy were always exorbitant, and the Italian 
Government would probably welcome a peace under which she might 
obtain only a part of the concessions upon which they insisted as the 
price of their adhesion to the Allied cause. 

To sum up, what seems to me most necessary is that we should 
endeavour to convince moderate public opinion in Germany and Austria 
that all the moderation is not on their side. This could best be done if 
we could find some means of making known, not the precise terms for 
which we may have to press when we come to deal with the complicated 
territorial rearrangements which must result from the war, but, in broad 
outline, the kind of international settlement, economic and political, at 
which we aim, distinguishing between the demands which we do not 
regard as open to discussion (e.g. Belgium), and those which require further 
examination, probably by the light of the wishes, ‘not yet clearly ascer- 
tained, of the populations immediately concerned [e.g. such demands as 


one of sympathy and friendship. It was not upon their impulse that their 
Government acted in entering the war. It was not with their previous knowledge 
or approval. . . . Weare, let me say again, sincere friends of the German people, 
‘and shall desire nothing so much asan early re-establishment of intimate relations 
to our mutual advantage.’ [Original note.] 
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that for the ‘liberation of the Slavs, Rumanes and Czecho Slovaks from 
foreign domination ’ (Note of January 10, 1917). 

A diligent study of the numerous speeches which have from time to 
‘time been made by members of H.M. Government would probably show 
that they have in fact indicated that such a distinction is already admitted, 
and also that their policy in regard to the ‘ annihilation ’ of Germany does 
not really differ from President Wilson’s, but if we are to produce a decided 
éffect on Continental opinion it is surely desirable to focus our ‘policy in a 
few concise sentences which could be textually reproduced throughout 
the civilised world. 

It is not for me to suggest the mode in which such a statement should 
be made. An answer to a question in Parliament, or to a deputation, 
would probably be convenient for such a purpose. 


(No. 2) 
Lorp LANSDOWNE TO MR. BALFouUR 


16th November, 1917. 
Private. 


My DEAR ARTHUR, 
You told me I might send you a sketch of the kind of question which 
I thought might be put to H.M.G. in either House. Here it is. 
The wording could no doubt be improved, and I am afraid you will 
think the moment inopportune. 
You will see that I have left No.‘6 (territorial aims) quite vague. 
This because I realise the force of your objection to singling out the claims 


of any particular country as ranking in front of the rest. 

If a Parliamentary question is inadmissible, could you not make an 
opportunity of saying something of the same sort in reply to pacifist 
misrepresentations of our war aims ? 

You are, it seems to me, sure to receive another peace overture before 
long, and I should be greatly reassured if I knew that you would at any 
tate seize that opportunity for making clear your attitude as to the points 


with which I have dealt. 
Yours &c. 


(Enclosure to No. 2) 
To ask H.M. Government 

Whether in order to meet the misleading statements which are con- 
stantly made as to the objects with which this country is waging war, 
'H.M.G, are prepared to state— 

(1) that they do not seek to bring about the destruction or dismember- 
ment of either of the Central Powers ; 

(2) that they do not desire to impose upon those Powers any form of 
government other than that of their own choice ; 

(3) that they do not desire to destroy or paralyse those ‘Powers as 
trading communities, but that they are determined to secure for this 
country, from sources upon which it can depend, an adequate supply of 
the essential commodities ; 

(4) that they are prepared to examine, in concert with other nations, 
the great group of international problems, some of recent origin, connected 
with the question of ‘ the freedom of the sea’ ; 
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(5). that they will insist upon the adhesion of our enemies to an inter- 
national arrangement under which ample opportunities would be afforded 
for the settlement of international disputes by peaceful means, and of such 
a nature as to make it hereafter impossible for any Power to provoke a 
sudden war until an attempt has been made to bring about a peaceful 
solution ; 

(6) that our general aims in regard to territorial questions have been 
stated in broad outline, that we recognise that no complete settlement of 
these questions can be reached without full discussion, but that such a 
discussion has been rendered impossible by the refusal of the Central 
Powers to put forward a corresponding statement of the aims which they 
have in view. 






(No. 3) 
Mr. Batrour To Lorp LANSDOWNE 


ForeIGN Orrick, Lonpon, S.W.1. 
Thursday, 22 November 1917. 





Private. [To this is added, in Mr. Balfour’s hand, 
‘ Dictated 3 days ago but unhappily delayed.’] 

My DEAR LANSDOWNE, 

I do not know that this is a very suitable time for discussing peace 
matters. I rather think not. But I send you the following observations, 
for what they are worth, on the various statements which you propose to 
elicit from His Majesty’s Government by Question in the House of Lords 
or by some other method. 

(1) I certainly do not desire the destruction or dismemberment of 
Germany, if by ‘ Germany’ is meant that part of Central Europe which 
properly belongs to the German people. I do not think, therefore, that 
the transference of Alsace-Lorraine to France, or the re-creation of so 
much of the historic Poland as is really Polish, constitutes dismember- 
ment. But the Germans think differently, and this introduces the in- 
evitable ambiguity into the proposed answer to your first question. 

(z) A similar ambiguity attaches to the proposed answer to your 
second question. I certainly do not, for example, desire to compel Germany 
to adopt full-blown Parliamentary institutions ; but I do want to see a 
form of Government established in, say (German) Poland to which Germany 
would strongly object. 

These observations, which are true of Germany, may surely be applied, 
‘ mutatis mutandis,’ to Austria also. 

(3) I quite agree that we do not wish to destroy Austria and Germany 
as ‘ trading communities’; but nothing ought to be said which hampers 
the attack on German commerce as a war measure, or (if it should prove 
necessary) the threat of post-war ection, in case Germany shows herself 
to be utterly unreasonable. 

(4) As regards sea-power, it has to be observed: (a) that the phrase 
‘freedom of the sea’ is extremely vague and is differently interpreted 
by different Powers; (b) that the abuse of sea-power should not be 
distinguished, either in logic or in law, from the abuse of land-power ; and 
(c) that it is a subject which concerns neutrals as much, or almost as much, 
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as belligerents, and cannot therefore be decided at any Conference where 
belligerents alone are represented. 

(5) This last criticism applies also to this, but of course we are all in 
favour of it. 

(6) I am in general agreement with this, though perhaps I might be 
inclined to make some changes in the wording. 

Did you notice something that I said at the Mansion House last Friday 
in my speech on Venizelos, with regard to Germany and Peace Terms ? * 
Iam not sure whether it was reported, but in saying it I had our con- 
versation in mind, 

Yours ever, 
ARTHUR JAMES Bazrour. 


(No. 4) 


Copy oF MANUSCRIPT NOTE MADE BY LORD LANSDOWNE AFTER 
PUBLICATION OF HIS LETTER IN THE ‘ DAILY TELEGRAPH’ 
OF NOVEMBER 29, I9QI7. 


I had for some time been anxious to give prominence to my five points 
I had more than once pressed on Balfour the desirability of doing this. 
Lhad left with him a memo. [document No. 1] which we had discussed. 
I urged necessity of finding some means of focussing matter in a few 
concise sentences. I sent him my draft questions [see No. 2] as a proposal 
for giving effect to this. His reply [No. 3] dated 22 November, was 
adverse ; he dwelt on inevitable ambiguity of answers, and difficulty of an 
official explanation. 

Our interview took place on the eve of his departure after the Primrose 
service on Monday.'5 I agreed to abandon action in Parliament, and 
admitted that it might be undesirable to press the Government. I 
therefore proposed to put my own view before the public in the form of a 
letter. He did not dissuade me.!* I said that I was anxious not to publish 
anything misleading or which might seem unfair to the F.O., that I would 
gladly have shown him my draft, but that was impossible as he was to 
leave at 8.30 that evening. Did he object to my showing the draft to 
Hardinge, in order that he might tell me if the letter contained any 
inaccuracies? He assented, adding ‘ Hardinge knows my thoughts.’ 
I showed my letter to Hardinge.1”7 He made one.or. two suggestions not 
touching questions of principle. He observed that it was ‘ statesmanlike ’ 
and would ‘ do good.’ 

On the 28th I saw Mr. Geoffrey Robinson and told him what had 
passed. He refused to publish the letter in The Times. That evening 
I met Burnham in the House of Lords, told him the history of the letter, 
and asked him to publish it in the Daily Telegraph. He at once agreed. 
He remarked that it was ‘a good letter’ and that he would give it 


‘ prominence.’ 


“4 Infra, p. 384. 

18 November 26. 

1¢ In the first draft of the letter this sentence reads : ‘ He offered no opposition 
to this plan, which was mine.” _— 

1” This was on November 27 (vide Lord Hardinge’s letter to The Times of 


August 3, 1933). 
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EXTRACT FROM ‘ THE Times,’ DECEMBER I, 1917 


Tt is authoritatively stated that the following is the view of His 
Majesty’s Government with regard to Lord Lansdowne’s letter :— 

Lord Lansdowne in his letter spoke only for himself. Before writing 
it he did not consult, nor indeed has he been in communication with any 
member of the Government, His Majesty’s Ministers reading it with as 
much surprise as did everyone else . . 


EXTRACT FROM THE ‘ DAILY TELEGRAPH’ OF NOVEMBER 29, 
1917 
CO-ORDINATION OF ALLIES’ WAR AIMS 
Letter from Lord Lansdowne 
To the Editor of THz Dairy TELEGRAPH 

Sir,—We are, now in the fourth year of the most dreadful war the 
world has ever known ; a war in which, as Sir W. Robertson has lately 
informed us, ‘ the killed alone can be counted by the million, while the 
total number of men engaged amounts to nearly 24 millions.’ Ministers 
continue to tell us that they scan the horizon in vain for the prospect of a 
lasting peace. And without a lasting peace we all feel that the task we 
have set ourselves will remain unaccomplished. 

But those who look forward with horror to the prolongation of the 
war, who believe that its wanton prolongation would be a crime, differing 
only in degree from that of the criminals-who provoked it, may be excused 
if they too scan the horizon anxiously in the hope of discovering there 
indications that the outlook may not after all be so hopeless as is supposed. 

The obstacles are indeed formidable enough. We are constantly 
reminded of one of them. It is pointed out with force that while we have 
not hesitated to put forward a general description of our war aims, the 
enemy have, though repeatedly challenged, refused to formulate theirs, 
and have limited themselves to vague and apparently insincere professions 
of readiness to negotiate with us. 

The force of the argument cannot be gainsaid, but it is directed mainly 
to show that we are still far from agreement as to the territorial questions 
which must come up for settlement in connection with the terms of peace. 
These are, however, by no means the only questions which will arise, and 
it is worth while to consider whether there are not others, also of first-rate 
importance, with regard to which the prospects of agreement are less 
remote. 

Let me examine one or two of these. What are we fighting for? 
To beat the Germans? Certainly. But that is not an end in itself. 
We want to inflict signal defeat upon the Central Powers, not out of 
mere vindictiveness, but in the hope of saving the world from a recurrence 
of the calamity which has befallen this generation. 

What, then, is it we want when the war is over? I know of no better 
formula than that more than once made use of, with universal approval, 
by Mr. Asquith in the speeches which he has from time to time delivered. 
He has repeatedly told his hearers that we are waging war in order to 
obtain reparation and security. Both are essential, but of the two security 
is perhaps the more indispensable. In the way of reparation much can 
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no doubt: be. accomplished, but the utmost effort to make good all the 
ravages of this war must fall short of completeness, and will fail to: undo 
the grievous wrong which has been done to humanity. It may, however, 
be possible to make some amends for the inevitable incompleteness of the 
reparation if the security afforded is, humanly speaking, complete. To 
end the war honourably would be a great achievement ; to prevent the 
game curse falling upon our children would be a greater achievement still. 

This: is our avowed aim, and the magnitude of the issue cannot be 
exaggerated. For, just as this war has been more dreadful than any war 
jm history, so we may be sure would the next war be more dreadful than 
this. The prostitution of science for purposes of pure destruction is not 
likely to stop short. Most of us, however, believe that it should be 
possible to secure posterity against the repetition of: such an outrage as 
thatof' 1914. If the powers will, under a solemn pact, bind themselves 
to submit future disputes to arbitration, if they will undertake to. outlaw; 
politically and economically, any one of their number: which refuses. to 
enter into such a pact, or to use their joint military and naval forces for 
the purpose of coercing a power which breaks away from the rest, they 
will, indeed, have travelled far along the road which leads. to security. 

We are, at any rate, right to put security in the front line of our peace 
demands, and it is not unsatisfactory to note that in principle there seems 
to be complete unanimity upon this point. 

In his speech at the banquet of the League to Enforce Peace, on May 28, 
1916, President Wilson spoke strongly in favour of 

‘A universal association of nations... to prevent any war from 
being begun either contrary to treaty covenants or without warning. and 
full submission of the cause to the opinion of the. world.’ 

Later in the same year the German Chancellor, at the sitting of the 


Main Committee of the Reichstag, used the following language : 


‘ When, as after the termination of the war, the world will fully realise 
its horrible devastation of blood and treasure, then through all mankind 
will go the cry for peaceful agreements and understandings which will 
prevent, so far as is humanly possible, the return of such an immense 
catastrophe. This cry will be so strong and so justified that it must lead 
to a result. Germany will honourably co-operate. in investigating every 
attempt to find a practical solution and collaborate towards its possible 
realisation.’ 

The Papal Note communicated to the Powers in August last places in 
the front rank : 

‘ The establishment of arbitration on lines to be concerted and with 
the sanction to be settled against any State that refuses either to submit 
international disputes to arbitration or to accept its awards.’ 

This suggestion was immediately welcomed by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, which declared that it was conscious of the importance for the 
promotion of peace of the method proposed by His Holiness, viz,, ‘ to 
submit international disputes to compulsory arbitration,’ and that it was 
prepared to enter into negotiations regarding this proposal, Similar 
language was used by Count Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, in his declaration on foreign policy made at Budapest in October, 
when he mentioned as one of the ‘ fundamental bases’ of peace that of 
‘obligatory international arbitration.’ 

In his despatch covering the Allied. Note of Jan. 10, 1917, Mr. Balfour 
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mentions as one of the three conditions essential to a durable peace the 
condition that 

‘Behind international law and behind all treaty arrangements for 
preventing or limiting hostilities some form of international’ sanction 
might be devised which would give pause to the hardiest aggressor.’ 

Such sanction would probably take the form of coercion applied in 
one of two modes. The ‘ aggressor’ would be disciplined either by the 
pressure of naval and military strength, or by the denial of commercial 
access and facilities. 

The proceedings of the Paris Conference show that we should not 
shrink from such a denial, if we were compelled to use the weapon for 
purposes of self-defence. But while a commercial ‘ boycott’ would be 
justifiable as a war measure, and while the threat of a ‘ boycott,’ in case 
Germany should show herself utterly unreasonable, would be a legitimate 
threat, no reasonable man would, surely, desire to destroy the trade of 
the Central Powers, if they will, so to speak, enter into recognizances to 
keep the peace, and do not force us into a conflict by a hostile combination, 
Commercial war is less ghastly in its immediate results than the war of 
armed forces, but it would certainly be deplorable after three or four years 
of sanguinary conflict in the field, a conflict which has destroyed a great 
part of the wealth of the world, and permanently crippled its resources, 
the Powers were to embark upon commercial hostilities certain to retard 
the economic recovery of all the nations involved. 

That we shall have to secure ourselves against the fiscal hostility of 
others, that we shall have to prevent the recurrence of the conditions 
under which, when the war broke out, we found ourselves short of essential 
commodities, because we had allowed certain industries, and certain 
sources of supply, to pass entirely under the control of our enemies, no 
one will doubt, subject however to this reservation, that it will surely be 
for our interest that the stream of trade should, so far as our own fiscal 
interests permit, be allowed to flow strong and uninterrupted in its natural 
channels. 

There remains the question of territorial claims. The most authorita- 
tive statement of these is to be found in the Allies’ Note of Jan. 10, 1917. 
This statement must obviously be regarded as a broad outline of the 
desiderata of the Allies, but is anyone prepared to argue that the sketch 
is incomplete, or that it may not become necessary to re-examine it ? 

Mr. Asquith, speaking at Liverpool in October last, used the following 
language : 

‘ No one pretends that it would be right or opportune for either side 
to formulate an ultimatum, detailed, exhaustive, precise, with clauses and 
sub-clauses, which is to be accepted verbatim et literatim, chapter and verse, 
as the indispensable preliminary and condition of peace. 

‘ There are many things,’ he added, ‘ in a world-wide conflict such as 
this, which must of necessity be left over for discussion and negotiation, 
for accommodation and adjustment, at a later stage.’ 

It is surely most important that this wise counsel should be kept in 
mind. Some of our original desiderata have probably become unattain- 
able. Others would probably now be given a less prominent place than 
when they were first put forward. Others again, notably the reparation 
due to Belgium, remain, and must always remain, in the front rank, but 
when it comes to the wholesale re-arrangement of the map of South- 
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Eastern Europe we may well ask for a suspension of judgment and for the 
ducidation which a frank exchange of views between the Allied Powers 
can alone afford. 

For all these questions concern our Allies as well as ourselves, and if 
we are to have an Allied Council for the purpose of adapting our strategy 
in the field to the ever shifting developments of the war it is fair to assume 
that, in the matter of peace terms also, the Allies will make it their business 
toexamine, and if necessary to revise, the territorial requirements. 

Let me end by explaining why I attach so much importance to these 
considerations. We are not going to lose this war, but its prolongation 

will spell ruin to the civilized world, and an infinite addition to the load 
of human suffering which already weighs upon it. Security will be 
invaluable to a world that has the vitality to profit by it, but what will be 
the value of the blessings of peace to nations so exhausted that they can. 
sarcely stretch out a hand with which to grasp them ? 

‘In my belief, if the war is to be brought to a close in time to avert a 
world-wide catastrophe it will be brought to a close because on both sides 
the peoples of the countries involved realise that it has already lasted too 
long 


There can be no question that this feeling prevails extensively in 
Germany, Austria and Turkey. We know beyond doubt that the economic 
pressure in those countries far exceeds any to which we are subject here. 
Ministers inform us in their speeches of ‘ constant efforts’ on the part of 
the Central Powers ‘ to initiate peace talk.’ (Sir E. Geddes at the Mansion 
House, Nov. 9.) 

If the peace talk is not more articulate,'and has not been so precise 
as to enable His Majesty’s Government to treat it seriously, the explanation 
is probably to be found in the fact, first, that German despotism does not 
tolerate independent expressions of opinion, and second, that the German 
Government has contrived, probably with success, to misrepresent the 
aims of the Allies, which were supposed to include the destruction of 
Germany, the imposition upon her of a form of government decided by 
her enemies, her destruction as a great commercial community, and her 
exclusion from the free use of the seas. 

An immense stimulus would probably be given to the peace party in 
Germany if it were understood : 

(1) That we do not desire the annihilation of Germany as a Great 
Power ; 

(2) That we do not seek to impose upon her people any form of govern- 
ment other than that of their own choice ; 

(3) That, except as a legitimate war measure, we have no desire to 
deny to Germany her place among the great commercial communities 
of the world ; 

(4) That we are prepared, when the war is over, to examine in concert 
with other powers the group of international problems, some of them of 
tecent origin, which are connected with the question of ‘ the freedom of 
the seas ’ ; 

(5) That we are prepared to enter into an international pact under 
which ample opportunities would be afforded for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means. 

I am under the impression that authority could be found for most of 
these propositions in Ministerial speeches. Since the above lines were 
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‘written, (1), (2) and (3) have been dealt with by our own Foreign 
‘wt the public meeting held in honour of M. Venizelos at the Mansion B 
The question of ‘ the freedom of the seas’ was amongst ‘those f 
‘the outset by our American Allies. Ss Tene ere 
capable of many inconsistent interpretations, and I doubt ' 

‘will ‘be seriously contended that there is no room for profitable d: 

That an attempt should be made ‘to bring about ‘the ‘kind off 
suggested in (5) is, I believe, CO iced eS ee 
probably 'to all the neutral Powers. 

If it be once established ‘that there are no insurmountable dif 
in the way of agreement upon these points, the political horizon 
perhaps be scanned with ‘better hope by those who pray, but can at'thi 
moment hardly venture to expect, that the new year may bring us'a'la 

Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Lansdowne House, 
Nov. 28. 

*° The meeting in question had taken place on November 16. Mr. 
reported as saying : *rtve Sebtriaction of the Gérinais Supire ties ioral” 
war aim of the Entente Powers. The destruction or injuring of German’ 
is not a ‘war end ; it is a war measure, and a most legitimate war measure, ‘W 
recognize fully that each nation should be allowed to make for itself the: 
ment which suits its history, its character and its ideals’ (The 
November 17, 1917). 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of We 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12 Orange Stra 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








